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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro's tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 
under-privileged. 
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T. ARNOLD HILL 


Hill, Director of the Department of In- 

dustrial Relations of the National Urban 
League, its felicitations on the completion of 
his twenty-fifth year of service in the Urban 
League movement. 


Director extends to T. Arnold 


It has been distinguished service, both in Chi- 
cago, where he served for nine years as Executive 
Secretary, and in New York, where for the last 
fourteen years he has directed the industrial 
program of the League. ( Before going to Chica- 
go he had served for two years as Assistant to 
the Executive Secretary in New York. 


In the annals of American social work there 
may be found brilliant examples of community 
organization, but there are none which surpass 
the magnificent achievement of T. Arnold Hill 
in organizing white and colored citizens of 
Chicago after the bitter race riots of July and 
August, 1919. During those critical days, with 
feeling running high and bitterness and anta- 
gonism rampant on both sides of the color line, 
T. Arnold Hill brought together the most out- 
standing and influential citizens of both races 
in a common effort which more than anything 
else was responsible for the intervention of the 
State authority. the restoration of order, and 
the inauguration of a study of those social prob- 
lems cf the colcred population which were 
among the contributing causes of the riot. 

This study, “The Negro in Chicago,” which 
was directed by Dr. Graham Taylor and Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, formerly editor of Oppor- 
tunity and now head of the Department of So- 
cial Sciences at Fisk University, remains to this 
day the classic work on the problems of the 
Negro urban population. 


It is as Director of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of the National Urban 
League, however, that the organizing genius of 
T. Arnold Hill has been moczt effective. Here he 
has been able to work on a national scale and 
it may be said that the consciousness of their 
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Editor Says 


occupational status, which is present i even 
Negro community in the nation today js pri- 
marily the result of the work of the Dep. rtmem 
of Industrial Relations of the Nationa! Urhap 
League. For over a decade this departn) nt has 
striven to focus the attention of the Neero op 
the importance of participation in An verica’s 
industrial life as the stne qua non of e& onomy 
progress and of racial advancement. Ii. work 
has comprehended the stimulation of education 
of Negro workers, vocational guidance and 
placement of Negro youth, and unceasing attack 
on the color line in industry and in organized 


labor. 


Recognized as an authority in this ficld, T 
Arnold Hill has been called by national, state, 
and municipal authorities to serve on important 
committees and has acted as consultant for the 
new Wage and Hour Division of the Depart 
ment of Labor. 


In a few days he will be called by his alma 
mater, Virginia Union University, Richmond. 
Virginia, to receive the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. A few years ago Virginia Union 
conferred a like honor on Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Executive Secretary of the National Ur- 
ban League, also one of her sons. It is significant 
that the careers of both of these men are en- 
twined in the growth and development of the 
National Urban League. The Urban League 
and the Negro in America owe much to Virginia 
Union, whose sons have contributed mightily 
towards the building of a better America. 


ON TRACK AND FIELD—John L. Woodruff 


OHN L. WOODRUFF of the University of 
Pittsburgh accomplished the impossible 
well, if not the impossible, surely the in- 

credible. For three successive years he won both 
the 440-and 880-yard races at the Eastern Inter- 
collegiates. Only once before in the history of 
these games has this remarkable feat been ac- 
‘complished, and that was a long time ago, be- 
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fore | lin Woodruff was born, when it was the 
common belief that a Negro did not possess 
stamini, courage, and the will to win in the 
same Jegree as other racial groups. 


Against the most severe competition which 
the college world can produce, Woodruff lived 
up to the promise of his early years—the years 
that saw him, a mere lad, fight off the desper- 
ate challenge of the world’s great half milers to 
win the 880-yard Olympic championship at 
Berlin. Since then he has carried the colors of 
his alma mater to victory after victory until 
the athletic world has conceded beyond question 
that he is one of the great American runners of 


all time. 


Modest in demeanor, quiet spoken, and of 
few words, Woodruff is our ideal of the college 
athlete which youth should emulate. Opportun- 
ity congratulates John L. Woodruff, peerless 
athlete and gentleman in all that this much 
abused word implies. 


THE KU KLUX KLAN MARCHES AGAIN 

N Miami the Ku Klux Klan marched last 

month. The march took the form of a 

motorcade, the hooded klansmen nding in 
erim silence through the streets in cars, the 
license plates of which were carefully concealed. 
The purpose of this march was to intimidate 
Negro citizens and to keep them from exercis- 
ing their right to vote. There was no danger 
that a Negro would be elected to any office in 
Miami, since there were no Negro candidates; 
there was no danger that the successful candi- 
dates, even those who received the support of 
Negro voters, would make any vigorous attempt 
to see that Negro children received equal op- 
portunity to secure an education as white chil- 


dren or that Negro teachers would get the same 
pay as white teachers for similar work. The 
most that could be expected in Miami from 
any elected official would be that Negroes would 
have some individual to whom they might ap- 
peal against the brutalities which they suffer at 
the hands of the police, against the brutal forms 
of racial repression to which they are subject in 
every department of civil administration. 


Strange as it may seem to those acquainted 
with the state of race relations in Miami, some of 
the white officials assured the Negroes that their 
right to the franchise would be safeguarded dur- 
ing the election. And armed with this assur- 
ance, Negroes voted in larger numbers than ever 
before. From last reports Miami has suffered 
no ill effects from this experiment in Democ- 
racy. The standards of municipal administration 
have in no wise been impaired, although such 
an eminent observer as Mr. Westbrook Pegler 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers has declared 
that civic virtue has all but disappeared in that 
lovely city, if it ever existed there at all. 


The march of the Klan failed of its purpose 
in Miami, and this experience should have a 
salutary effect on those who think that the threat 
of violence will forever intimidate Negroes. The 
day will come when they will not be coerced. 

For there are white, forward-looking people 
of the South who have come to realize that the 
deliberate denial of the right of franchise to 
Negro citizens is a threat to Democracy itself, 
and who are not in sympathy with those who 
would permanently adopt for America the racial 
concepts and practices of Hitler's Germany. Up 
to now their protests have been weak, but that 
they are growing stronger is evidenced by the 
attitude of a considerable number of white citi- 
zens in Miami. 
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Education for Modern Life Begins Early in this 
Progressive Atlanta, Georgia, School 


NE of the most essential needs of a demo- 
XO cratic country, among all of its equali- 

ties, is equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Last December the Supreme Court of 
the United States rendered a decision which 
said in effect that any American child is en- 
titled to equal educational opportunity with any 
other child of his state or school district. In the 
present struggle to save and protect democracy 
in this country, one of the most important sect- 
ors is along the educational front, and especial- 
ly in the salient for democracy in the schools. 
Men must be intelligent in order to function in 
a democracy. 

For over seventy years Negro citizens have 
been handicapped by receiving much less than 
their just share of public educational funds. 

Mississippi is a good example of this human 
error. To state it generously for Mississippi, that 
commonwealth allots one dollar for the educa- 
tion of the Negro child to ten dollars for the 
education of the white child. That is why 
Booker T. Washington used to say that nobody, 
in that state at least, believes that Negroes are 
inferior: because “they expect the Negro to get 
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A Message to Every Student, and to Every 
Parent, at Commencement Time. 


@ By WILLIAM PICKENS 


as much education off one dollar as the white 
man can get off ten.” In many individual school 
districts the disproportion is much worse than 
that. 


This mistake is due in part to a failure w 
appreciate the nature and the needs of democ- 
racy, and the quality of popular education : that 
no people can maintain the highest intelligence 
and live in daily and forced contact with a very 
unintelligent people. The individual is educated 
for the sake of the community. Large numbers 
of unintelligent people in any community will 
lessen the intellectual quotient of the supposed- 
ly intelligent people of the same community. 
Mississippi is a shining example of that social 
truth. 


Another misunderstanding is the usual one 
for the half-educated: the misunderstanding 
about who pays the bills, the taxes. All the 
people of a state pay taxes—all who work for 
wages and buy what they consume. They do 
not get tax receipts, for receipts are given only 
to the direct tax payers, who are few-——not to 
the great body of indirect tax payers, who are 
the multitude. The producer, the transporter, 
the manufacturer and other processors do not 
pay any taxes; they only advance the tax money 
until they can collect it back fram the ultimate 
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cons! ner, the last and real paymaster. He buys 
a pais of shoes for ten dollars, and a steak for 
one Jollar—but that patch of hide and that 
piece of flesh were not worth ten cents together 
on the original cow in the west, on which they 
grew, When the cow was sold for all costs plus 
taxes. Only the ultimate consumer does not 
collect back the great accumulated tax from 
anybody else—he wears out the shoes, taxes 
and all, and eats the pound of meat, taxes and 
all. At the same time he pays taxes out of his 
wages: his wages are lower because taxes are 
higher, and would be higher if taxes were lower 

and without any taxes there would be much 
more for wages. And yet these people do not get 
tax receipts, some never even see a tax collector, 
some do not know that there is a tax collector. 


In the ranks of the ultimate consumer, along 
with the wage-earning and consuming poorer 
whites—that is where the American Negro 
stands. Workers and consumers pay everything, 
and get no receipts. That is why the 14th and 
15th amendments were made. That is why the 
nation’s Supreme Court last December handed 
down a decision that a colored boy in Missouri 
has the same right to legal education at public 
expense that any other boy of the state can have. 
That is why a democracy aims to give the poor 
the same public consideration as the rich: all 
of them pay, but the poor, being far more 
numerous, pay most. Democracy recognizes the 
fact that the consumer, standing at the end of 
the economic line, pays almost everything but 
gets no receipt; the rich, standing earlicr in the 
line, get all the receipts. The public wealth and 
the public treasury belong equally to all the 
people. That is democracy. The opposite is 
tyranny and slavery. 


LONG ago our Supreme Court ruled that seg- 

regation by race, without discrimination, 
does not violate the 14th amendment—for racial 
segregation, in itself, does not necessarily mean 
discrimination. That is true; but it is also true 
that wherever we see a smaller race being pub- 
licly segregated from the larger one, discrimina- 
tion accompanies the segregation. Some day 
perhaps, when men are like gods, that will not 
be so. But at present men are only men. “Sepa- 
rate but equal” treatment of the weak and the 
strong seems to be more a legal phrase than a 
social fact. The December decision is import- 
ant, however, because it indicates that in Amer- 
ica equality has priority over segregation; that 
the individual citizen has a stronger constitu- 
tional right to equality than the state has to 
Segregation; that in an unavoidable conflict 


between segregation and equality, segregation 
must yield. For example, if a state has only 
one institution of a kind and quality for service 
to its citizens, all its citizens must be admitted 
to that one institution; and if the state wants 
to segregate any portion of its people, it must 
establish another institution of like kind and 
quality. That is not only the law of the land, 
but also the law of reason; not only constitu- 
tional soundness but sound honesty. Any other 
decision by the Supreme Court would destroy 
American democracy. 

This liberty in equality is what really makes 
Americanism. We can have no liberty without 
equality, nor equality without liberty. For us, 
liberty and equality are complementary: one 
cannot exist without the other. If there be in- 
equality, there must be master and slave, and 
so no liberty for some; or if there be no liberty 
for some, there must be master and slave, and 
so no equality. 


7E have not attained democracy in America, 
but for 150 years we have been pursuing it. 
We want to continue the pursuit, for even the 
democratic trend has made America the best 
place in the world in which to grow a man and 
a woman. We have problems to solve, but will 
solve them. We solved the problem of slavery, 
and will solve the problems of freedom. We 
have battles to fight, we Americans of all colors, 
and we have liberty to fight them. This is our 
America: we get everything from it, and must 
give it everything. We made it; we must de- 
fend it. And we, all of us, are going to live in 
it through an indefinite future—in our de- 
scendants. 

We must serve with head and hand, with 
mind and body. Thank heaven, the children 
of this generation do not have to listen to the 
foolish debate as to whether it is better to train 
the head or the hand. Nobody can train a hand 
without training the head: the head is in every- 
thing, a part of all body achievement. The hu- 
man brain made the human hand, and the 
human hand developed the human brain. A 
debate about which is the more necessary is like 
a debate as to whether air or water is more 
necessary to man, or the right wing or the left 
more necessary to the bird’s flight. 

The future is big for the young people of 
today: they can look forward to fifty years of 
the world’s most interesting history, as they 
emerge from high school and college. And in 
America they must be zealous to defend the 
Great Democracy, which offers them the 
world’s best opportunity for real success and 
real life. 
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decades, history will record, I think, that 
no one has been more vitally affected than 
the American Negro. 

Prior to 1917 the Negro typically was an agri- 
cultural worker domiciled in the South, eking 
out a precarious existence as tenant farmer or 
share cropper. The same World War that with- 
drew four million young Americans from pro- 
ductive pursuits stimulated all sorts of business 
enterprises and an acute labor shortage was felt 
in the Northern industrial centers. The South- 
ern Negro above and below the service age 
rushed in, or was lured in, to fill the vacuum. 

There is no secret, of course, about the rea- 
son for the warmth of the welcome extended to 
the Negro in the North and to those Southern 
whites in the lower economic strata who came 
along with him. Both were individualists, neither 
had had any training or experience in labor or- 
ganization, both could be counted upon to form 
a reservoir of fairly docile low-wage workers. 
Only within the last half dozen years has any 
considerable progress been made in the reorgan- 
ization of the mass production industries into 
which so many of the Negroes were absorbed. 

Next year’s census undoubtedly will show 
that the migration from South to North is slow- 
ing up. But while many Negroes during the de- 
pression turned southward again, there is no 
reason to believe that the trend has been re- 
versed. And even those who have returned to 
the rural areas have taken back with them from 
the city new standards, new hopes, and new 
economic wants. Families that, even for a few 
brief years, have sampled the advantages of 
better food, better clothing, better housing 
though many of our Northern Negro tenements 
are wretched enough—better education for their 
children, better sanitation and more leisure for 
wholesome recreation will not quickly forget 
them. 


|: the industrial transition of the last two 


HERE are in the United States some 12 or 

13 million Negroes. If every man among 
them were to buy just one more cotton shirt a 
year, and every woman just one more dress, we 
wouldn’t have to worry much about the cotton 
surplus. If every family could afford just one 
more loaf of bread a week, or its equivalent, 
our farm problem would be pretty largely 
solved. I certainly cannot believe that we are 
going to find any very satisfactory solution for 
our most pressing problems if we undertake to 
eliminate from consideration so large a group 
of our fellow citizens. If you call up the grocer 
to order a bill of goods, he may stop to ask 
your credit rating, but he certainly isn’t going 
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This Article, Condensed from a Speech De- 

livered Before the National Conference of 

Negro Railroad Workers Recently, Explains in 

Detail the Effect of the Wage and Hour Act 
Upon the Negro. 


@ By ELMER F. ANDREWS 


to inquire into your religion or the color of 
your skin. The desire for profit has never balked 
at the color line. 

The benefits of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 are extended, as you know, only to 
those employees of employers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce or the production of goods 
for interstate commerce. While conclusive sta- 
tistics are not available, 1 should judge that a 
very large number, if not a majority, of the 
Negro workers who have emigrated to_ the 
Northern States within the last 15 or 20 years 
fall into one or another of these categories. This 
certainly would be true of sleeping-car porters, 
railway-dining-car waiters, red-cap porters em- 
ployed in or about the larger railway stations, 
and probably of most of those employed by such 
mass production industries as the manufacture 
of automobiles and rubber tires. It would seem, 
therefore, that Negro workers should gain very 
substantially from the national effort to place a 
rising floor under wages and a lowering ceiling 
over hours, with time and a half for overtime. 

Recently, I received from Professor George 
O. Butler of the Department of Economics of 
Howard University a number of questions re- 
lating to the application of the Act to Negro 
workers, and the answers I gave to him may 
be of interest to the readers of Opportunity. 

We do not know, as I explained to Profes- 
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sor Butler, how many Negro workers are cov- 
ered by the law. We do know, however, that 
large numbers are employed in iron and steel, 
the machinery and automobile industries, in 
lumber and furniture, tobacco, fertilizer fac- 
tories. chemical and allied industries, and food 
and allied businesses. It seems likely that most 
of these establishments are in interstate com- 
merce and that their employees, therefore, are 
covered by the Act. So far as I know, there 
has been no breakdown for these industries ac- 
cording to race. 

The extent to which Negroes have lost their 
jobs as a result of the application of the Act 
also is not known. I might say, however, that 
there has been much exaggeration as to the 
presumed effects of the Act in diminishing em- 
ployment. Shortly after October 24, when the 
law became effective, we were startled by news- 
paper reports that many thousands, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands, of workers had been dis- 
missed because their employers simply could 
not afford to pay 25 cents an hour and time- 
and-a-half for overtime in excess of 44 hours a 
weck. Subsequent investigation disclosed that 
the extent of the lay-offs was exaggerated and 
that many were purely seasonal in character and 
would have occurred even if there had been no 
Wage and Hour Law. To say that American in- 
dustry cannot afford to meet the very moderate 
standard of 25 cents an hour—-$11 for a 44- 
hour week——would be a libel on capitalism and 
American ingenuity. We have reason to believe 
that most employers are observing the law to 
the letter and that they welcome it, because 
they hope to share in the greater mass purchas- 
ing power that will result, and also because 
they want to be freed from the competition of 
the unscrupulous business rival who would un- 
dercut them by stealing his profits from the 
pockets of his workers. 


THE question remains whether any employer 

who felt that he had to lay off any of his 
workers discriminated against colored employees 
and in favor of the white people. We have no 
information as to that. But we do know that, 
as a general rule, the employer who reduces 
his working force will be pretty likely to lay 
off first his less efficient workers, regardless of 
color. They tell us that sentiment and business 
don’t mix, and it is equally true that business 
and race prejudice make a very unprofitable 
mixture. Not many employers are willing to 


give play to an unreasonable prejudice at the 
expense of profits. 

The Wage and Hour Division has taken no 
action involving only Negroes, though legal ac- 


tion has involved employees which include Ne- 
groes. There is nothnig in the law which gives 
us any authority to discriminate among the 
races. When we receive a complaint we usu- 
ally do. not know, and do not stop to ask, whe- 
ther the author of it is white or colored. Every 
complaint is considered strictly on its merits, 
and this will continue to be our policy. 

There is a provision in the law which permits 
any employee covered by the Act who has not 
received the benefits to which he is entitled to 
bring suit and, if successful, to obtain double 
the amount of his withheld wages, plus a reason- 
able attorney’s fee. That is a means of redress 
open to all regardless of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Nobody needs my per- 
mission to bring such a suit. Even those few 
employers who feel that they can defy the Gov- 
ernment with impunity hesitate, we find, to get 
entangled on the losing side of litigation with 
their own employees. 

In short, there are no provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act that do not apply equally 
to persons of all races. The troubles of all who 
do not receive enough to live on in decency are 
much alike, whether they happen to be blond 
or brunette, fat or thin, tall or short. A hungry 
colored child and a hungry white child both 
ache in the same place, and not even with a 
microscope could you distinguish any signifi- 
cant difference in the quality of their tears. The 
injury done to society, which must make up 
for inadequate wages by providing relief from 
the pockets of the taxpayers, is just as great in 
any case. 


I INCOLN said the Nation could not exist half 

4 slave and half free. Were he alive today I 
think he would say that it is equally true that the 
Nation cannot exist very happily half well fed 
and half starved. Poverty is a disease, and like 
every other disease its consequences often are 
visited upon us all, no matter where we live or 
how secure we fancy ourselves to be. The in- 
fections that come out of the slums in the form 
of crime, juvenile delinquency, and _ illiteracy 
eventually reach up to the favored people on 
the hill as well as down to the humble folk 
in the valley. 

We do not maintain that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is a panacea. We do not contend 
that it is going to transform the world into a 
paradise by day after tomorrow. But we do 
maintain that, backed by the support of the 
people and fairly administered, it will help in 
the conquest of poverty, make for better and 
fairer business dealings, and promote the hap- 
piness of us all. 
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USK was falling across the Harlem 
D River like a blanket of cold mud. The 

sky was dirty with fog. You slipped 
on the freezing carpet of slush once or twice, 
but you didn’t notice. You were too tired. A 
big ache filled your thoughts. You saw the street 
ahead of you, but it looked small—-dingy—like 
it was far away. You stared at the kids teasing 
bonfires along the curb. Running their fingers 
through the flames. Chasing each other, dash- 
ing into the streets between great groaning 
trucks. Your nostrils widened, sucking in fami- 
liar odors—the oily smell of the fish store on 
the corner, cooking grease, cheap gasoline, 
“King Kong,” garbage. The stale smells of 
poverty. On a nearby stoop a gang of boys and 
girls, giggling, yawning. Nothing to do. Not 
enough change among them for a tune on the 
piccolo. Somewhere a radio beat out the rythm 
of Count Basie’s “One O’Clock Jump.” Music 
that throbbed at the pit of your stomach. Men 
lolled outside the candy store—no work, nothing 
to do. The thought of it burned fiercely in your 
brain. 

You walked as far as your own stoop, down 
toward the end of the street. Across the way 
were the condemned houses. Half a block of 
them. They stood there sagging against each 
other like tired women in a subway jam—ready 
to collapse. Some of the windows were gaping 
black holes, where the boards had been chopped 
away for fire wood. An iron girder held two of 
the walls apart over a dark alley-way that looked 
like a missing tooth in the long row. In the end 
house was a big, jagged opening where the 
stoop used to be. Ruins of brick and _ plaster 
cluttered the floor. An ugly black seam scarred 
the face of the house from the ground almost 
to the roof. You couldn’t make out if it was a 
crack in the wall or only a heavy dirt stain. 

They, too, were out of a job—these rotten 
shells of houses. They were mean-looking, like 
people who get old and sick and useless. 

Out of a job! You shivered. There were four 
dollars in your pocketbook. You’d been saving 
up for weeks, stretching the relief check like a 
worn rubber band over the rent and the food 
and the unpaid debts. It was like hanging on- 
to a tuft of grass with a flood raging around 
you, but you had managed to get those four 
dollars together. You had hoped maybe you'd 
find a job in one of the Sixth Avenue agencies 
if you had money enough for the fee. But . . . 

Something seethed in your brain. It had hap- 
pened at that last agency, where you had gone 
after three hours of steady searching. You were 
too tired to stretch your eyes over the mob 
around the door reading the cards. You went 
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Condemned 


House 


A Short Story 
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straight in, climbed two long flights of stairs 
and asked for a house job, part-time, sleep-in 
anything. The man behind the dark wood par- 
tition was sweaty in rolled-up blue shirt sleeves. 
He looked fagged out——stared at you with dead 
grey eyes. 

**Now see here, girlie,” he said in a tired voice, 
You're just wasting your time and mine. If | 
wanted black girls I’d have said so on the cards, 
wouldn’t I? Why don’t you take the trouble 


OU didn’t hear the rest. There was hot acid 

boiling inside you, from your stomach to the 
nape of your neck. You rushed downstairs, hur- 
ried along the avenue, too mad to cry. 

The four dollars were still in your pocketbook. 
You opened the change purse, took them out 
and counted them slowly. Then you rolled 
them into a tight little sausage and tucked them 
back. The rent agent would grasp at them like 
a hungry tiger. You couldn’t hold him off any 
longer. 

You stared through the boarded-up house 
across the way. It sulked there in the surly 
gloom of dusk. It wavered before your eyes like 
it was under water, with bright sun _ spots 
dancing around it. You backed up and leaned 
weakly against the stoop railing. 

“Watch out!” bleated a shrill voice behind 
you, and you jumped. A square-faced little 
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boy pushed you out of his way and scooted 
across the street like he was on wheels. . . 

“Clarence!” you yelled, startled. 

( larence disappeared in the big black maw 
of the condemned house. 

“Clarence, hey!”” you shouted. Didn’t I tell 
you not to go in that there house? You stay 
away from there.” 

“Gramma sent me for wood 


was the reply 


from the yawning mouth of the old tenement. 
“She says if I see you to tell you she wants you 


upstairs.” 

You looked after him. A sick, worried feeling 
jumped in your throat. Kids shouldn’t go into 
those houses, even for chopping up the rotten 
old boards. You wanted to call him back again 
but it was no use. He was your sister’s kid and 
if she didn’t mind 

You shrugged and turned for the door of your 
house. Your heels dragged at you. You hated 
to go upstairs, to face the hungry family with- 
out a job, without food for supper. Hated to 
warm over -yesterday’s boiled rice while six pairs 
of eves drilled through your back... . 

Suddenly something stunned you. 

You had been glaring at that big-mouthed 
skeleton of a house across the way. At the evil- 
looking scar like a knife-slash up its face. Now 
vou stiffened with a shock like a bolt of light- 
ning. Your jaw fell open and you forgot to 
breathe. You saw that the dark seam in the 
wall of the old tenement was widening. Strain- 
ing apart into a jagged crack between the 
bricks. The wall was quivering, crumbling. The 
house was going to collapse! 

You felt like you were having a nightmare. 
Blinked. Didn’t know if you should believe it. 
But there was the crack opening black and wide 
like in a movie earthquake. And Clarence was 
inside ! 

Your heart pounded hot blood into your 
throat. Your knees sagged and sweat prickled 
vour skin. You thought you would drop before 
vou could move. Then you wrenched yourself 
from the stoop and sprinted wildly across the 
street. 

“Clarence!” you shrieked, “Clarence!” 

The wide toothless mouth closed around you. 
Cans and broken bottles jabbed at your ankles. 
You stumbled through a chalky rug of fallen 
plaster and naily boards. In the back, under the 
rotten steps, Clarence looked up at you, scared. 

“The house is falling!” you screamed, and 
grabbed him by the arms. Junk tripped you, 
held you back like in a terrible dream. You 
fought it—dragged yourself and Clarence across 
the floor. Out toward the dim light of the front 
opening. Into the slush of the street, splashing 


it on your legs as the two of you raced through 
puddles to your own stoop. You held Clarence 
tight against you. He hung on to your coat, 
whimpering with fright. You watched the old 
house, shuddered, waited for it to collapse. 


TH street lamp on the corner lighted, feeble 

against the evening fog. A truck rumbled up 
the block. The piccolo in the candy store rocked 
with Fats Waller’s piano. The condemned house 
still stood in the darkness, like a naked old 
woman. Its wood and plaster guts lay in ruins 
on the floor. The ugly scar was slashed up its 
face like it had been ever since you could re- 
member. You squinted at it but couldn’t make 
out in the dark if it was really a crack or only 
a heavy dirt stain. You frowned, open-mouthed, 
and shook your head in wonder. Your arms 
slacked around Clarence’s shoulders. 

He had stopped whimpering. Was calm—had 
already forgotten the scare. He looked up at 
you, puzzled. Then he looked at the house. 

“It ain’t falling!” he exclaimed. He thought 
you had played a joke on him. “Aaa! You ain’: 
so funny,” he growled sullenly. With the sudden 
impulse of a child he slipped out of your grasp 
like an eel and dashed across the street, mock- 
ing vou with laughter and yelling, “House is 
falling! House is falling! House is . . .” 

His voice and his body were swallowed up in 
the greedy black mouth of the tenement. Wor- 
ried, you watched again. The house was still 
there, crumbling, rotting, biding its time. Not 
today; perhaps tomorrow it might go. Maybe 
next day. Maybe next year. 

Suddenly you hated the old house as you 
would loathe a person who slowly, coolly plotted 
murder. You wanted to claw it to pieces. You 
wanted to dig your nails into the cement and 
tear it brick from brick. 

A heavy sigh rose and fell in your chest. 
Your throat made a flat sound, like a chuckle, 
and you shook your head and smiled. Why in 
the world should you have thought it was go- 
ing to fall in when there it was—still standing 
big as life! 

“IT must be going nuts!” you told yourself. 

You turned and pushed open the door lead- 
ing to the hallway of your house. You climbed 
upstairs, wondering at yourself. What had put 
such a crazy notion into your head? Scaring 
the kid like that! What on earth made you do 
it? The useless old tenement had been there all 
your life. Why were you suddenly so sure that 
it must come down? What was it that made 
you feel deep inside that somewhere, somehow, 
you must some day help build decent houses 
where poor people like yourself could live? 
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for many a wealthy Pittsburgher. “Soho 
Gardens” was famous for its fruit trees, its 
roses, jasmine, and honeysuckle. 

“The seclusion of the place,” read a news- 
paper account, “the impossibility of intrusion 
from roughs and rowdies, none of whom are 
admitted on any account, and the fact that 
liquor of any kind is prohibited on the grounds, 
render it ideal for a summer resort.” 

But Soho lost its wealthy residents. They fled 
the industrial development which brought dirt, 
noise and shanties. In their stead came laborers 
from many lands and Negro workers from the 
South. 

By 1930, census figures listed 5,013 people in 
Soho, of whom half, 2,027, were gainfully em- 
ployed. And of these, 486, or nearly a quarter, 
were women. The men took to the steel mills 
and to the building industries; the women en- 
tered domestic service, and hotel, restaurant, 
and boarding house jobs. Both men and women 
went into the wholesale and retail businesses. 

For organized recreation this working group 
turned naturally to fraternal lodges and 
churches. Their children, on the other hand, 
have found organized recreation in the Soho 
Community House. Of a registered member- 
ship of 629 in this settlement at the most recent 
count, only five were thirty-five years of age 
or older, and the largest number of members 
was between ten and nineteen. In addition, 
many persons of all ages who have not for- 
mally registered as members of the Community 
House use the settlement facilities. 

Negroes, who form twenty per cent of 
Soho’s present population (1,000 out of 
5,013), also form twenty per cent of the 
registered membership of the Soho Community 
House. Brought in from the South as cheap 
labor or as strikebreakers, they encountered the 
rancor of the white neighbors with whom they 
competed for jobs. These Negroes now live in 
the worst houses; unemployment in proportion 
to their number is much greater than for white 
people; poverty and prejudice, lack of educa- 
tion and of opportunity handicap them. 

These are formidable obstacles. Against them 
a settlement house can act by adding its voice 
to the clamor for better housing. It can seek, 
as well, the provision of more adequate recrea- 
tional facilities and vocational opportunities. 

But its greatest contribution can be to open 
its doors to Negroes along with their white 
neighbors, to welcome them, give them friend- 
ship and an opportunity to develop the best 
that is in them; most important of all, to allow 
Negro and white to learn that they have much 
to give each other and many problems to solve 
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Soho House 
Makes‘Good 
Neighbors’ 


The Story of One of Pittsburgh's Best Known 
Community Houses and of Its Courageous 
Stand on Matters of Race Relations. 


@ By HARRY SEROTKIN 


in common. This contribution the Soho Com- 
munity House seeks to make. 

The Board of Directors and the staff follow 
a policy of equal welcome and equal oppor- 
tunity to white and Negro neighbors. Staff 
members must be free from race prejudice. Ne- 
groes are part of the staff, receive the same 
supervision, and have the same opportunities 
for planning as do the other members of the 
staff. At present the staff includes the following 
Negroes: one full-time WPA worker, three 
NYA workers, one college student in training, 
and six volunteers. In addition, a prominent 
Negro dramatics director has been engaged for 
a part-time position next fall. 

The settlement program consists of  self- 
governing clubs; classes in cooking, dancing, 
and beauty culture; physical education and 
swimming; dramatics, arts, and crafts; and 
sewing, woodwork, metal-work, puppets, and 
string work. There is a branch of the Carnegie 
Library in the building. Free dances with WPA 
orchestras are held during the month. There is 
a game room with table games, ping pong, and 
pool tables. 

Two mothers’ clubs, a class in English, and 
monthly parties serve to interest the parents. So 
also do such things as the library, gymnasium, 
playgrounds, summer camps, and thrift gar- 
dens. 
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Uniss Negro and white members prefer 
others ise, activities and organizations are open 
to bot: groups. For example, the Social Coun- 
cl, which plans social activities for young peo- 
. has representatives from white and Negro 
dubs. Dances, however, by mutual wish, are 
separate. Some gym classes are mixed, others 
are lirnited to one group or the other, depend- 
ing on the age, wishes, and temperament of the 
particular classes. Every member is welcome to 
write for and work on the House newspaper. 

In actual practice, white and Negro members 
mix more when they are children; boys mix 
more than girls; interest groups and classes, and 
large groups without definite enrollment mix 
more than social clubs and athletic teams. 

To guide the staff in providing the fullest 
service and most intelligent approach to its Ne- 
ero neighbors, an Advisory Committee of local 
and prominent Negroes was organized two vears 


Marching Men 


ago under the leadership of Mr. William Howell, 
former staff member at the Soho Community 
House and now an active supporter of increased 
opportunities for Pittsburgh’s Negroes. The 
purpose of this committee is three-fold: to secure 
volunteer leaders for Negro groups and classes ; 
to consider ways of creating a better interracial 
attitude in the House, an attitude which must 
then be reflected in the whole community ; and 
finally, to consider ways of saying to the Ne- 
groes of the community, “This settlement house 
and its facilities are for your use and enjoy- 
ment.” 

Progress towards better race relations is fur- 
thered — and hindered by white and Negro 
members alike. The whole community of Soho 
agrees that a community house should properly 
provide for every neighbor, white and Negro. 
And this is the objective which the Soho Com- 
munity House is trying to achieve. 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


Tu reapers scythe hangs in the barn, the pruner’s hook is dull, 
The heavy vintage breaks the vine, the ripened olives wait, 
The corn is wilting in the husk, the grain rots in the hull, 


The miner's pick is idle, and the trains are running late. 


The woodsman flings aside his axe, the fisher’s seine is slung ; 


In smithy, shop and foundry forges cool and sweat-stained men 
Drop tools, as one man, and at last speak in a common tongue, 


And in one voice, as they lock arms never to part again. 


The hunter on the mountain and the trapper on the plain 


Vow in the heat of marching know their dreams are coming true, 
For many feet are marching, in a rhythm true as rain, 


And gnarled and calloused hands clench to the work they have to do. 


They march to new horizons, with a singing in their blood, 


They surge through every barrier, with a drum-beat in each heel, 
And touching shoulders, man to man, they press, in brotherhood, 


To life and light and food and warmth, to build their commonweal. 
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Witch Doctors, Like This One, “Still Hold a 
Powerful Sway Over the Natives.” 


are approximately 3,000 Negro physicians 

of varied degrees of prosperity and effi- 
ciency, there is a genuine surprise waiting in 
South Africa, the supposed land of the black 
man. 

In the great city of Cape Town, with its 
many modern buildings, its various professions 
and businesses, and its 300,000 inhabitants, 
there is only one colored physician, the son of a 
minister. This young man is Dr. J. Wesley 
Forbes, who received his professional training 
in Scotland. He has a well-appointed office in 
Cape Town, with a branch office in Athlone. 
By hard work and strict adherence to duty he 
has built up a splendid practice. 

Cape Town has capable Indian doctors, and 
the Indians in South Africa are classed as col- 
ored; but the word colored is used here in the 
sense in which it is used in America. 

North of the Cape Province, there is an en- 
ormous native population of some 7,000,000. 
But for this vast number of people there are at 
present only about nine trained physicians! 

In Thaba Nchu, a most interesting commun- 
ity as far as a wholesome atmosphere for natives 
is concerned, lives Dr. J. C. Moroka, descend- 
ant of the Borolong tribe. He and his gracious 
wife and little son live in a beautiful home with 
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Physicians 
South Africa 


An Amazing Story of the Tremendous Need 
for Trained Negro Doctors in a Land Where 
Nearly Seven Million Black Men Are Virtually 
Without Medical Care. 


® By CHARLOTTE C. WRIGHT 


all the evidences of culture and overlooking one 
of the most beautiful flower gardens it has been 
our privilege to see. The doctor is reputed to 
own large farm lands and more than a thousand 
head of cattle. He contributed the ground for 
the fine Anglican school for natives at Thaba 
Nchu. It is called the Moroka School, after his 
grandfather, a remarkable character who was 
chief over this section during the Great Trek of 
the Dutch to the north country. 

Dr. Moroka received his education in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Vienna. He left South 
Africa when he was but a lad in the sixth grade. 
He has a very large practice with more white 
than native patients; for the folk of the com- 
munity, regardless of color, have learned to re- 
spect his fine ability and his genial personality. 
On his own grounds, considerably beyond home 
and flower garden, he has a private clinic where 
he sees his patients. Many of them (especially 
the native ones) come from great distances. 
Small brick houses have been built on the estate 
in order that these patients may rest and eat. 

Another native physician, who was once as 
sociated with Dr. Moroka in Thaba Nchu, is 
Dr. Setogelo. He was trained in Edinborough 
and now has a large practice among both whites 
and natives in Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. 

On the outskirts of Johannesburg in Sophia- 
town, a native township, we find Dr. Alfred 
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Xum. of Xosa descent. He, also, has a beauti- 
ful home with an office attached. He received 
his tr. ining in America, England, Scotland, and 
Germny. He practices among both races, and 
was recently appointed a health officer in Alex- 
andr: Township (a native community near 
Johannesburg ) 

Dr. Molema, of Bechuanaland, operates a 
hospital in Mafeking in the Cape Province, but 
comes once a fortnight to Johannesburg, where 
his services are in great demand despite his 
color. One of the large hospitals has recently ex- 
pressed a desire to have him on its staff as 
medical advisor. His training was received at 
Lovedale in the Cape, and Glasgow. 


N Durban is Dr. Gumede, of Zulu descent. 

He is English-trained, has an extensive practice 
and lives in a beautiful home at Inanda, the 
seat of Inanda Seminary some distance out of 
Durban. Dr. Sogo, of Xosa descent, who was 
educated in England, is located at Eliotdale in 
the Cape Province, where he enjoys the patron- 
age and esteem of both racial groups. Dr. 
Roscoe Bokwe, also of Xosa descent, is at Mid- 
dledrift, Cape Province, where he is the District 
Surgeon, the first black doctor to be so appoint- 
ed in South Africa. Trained at Fort Hare Col- 
lege Cape Province) and Edinborough, he is 
considered a very excellent doctor. Dr. Moreli 
practices in the Transkei, where he also is em- 
ployed in public health work. He was educated 
at Fort Hare and Glasgow. Still other native 
doctors who have made excellent records are 
Dr. Xaba, who was trained in Edinborough, 
and Dr. Mahlangeni, now deceased, who was 
the first native doctor to go overseas for train- 
ing and to return to practice among his people. 

The lives of these few trained native physi- 
cians are interesting and at times exciting. 
Often white patients come to them secretly and 
beg them to say nothing about it. One doctor 
at first had to use blank labels on his bottles, 
but gradually his white patients came to respect 
his ability. Now they come openly and the bot- 
tle labels are filled out properly. Many of these 
whites who often refer to their native doctor 
as “Ons Kaffer dokter,” are so deeply super- 
stitious that they think a native doctor can do 
more for them than a white doctor. The white 
practice is naturally more lucrative, so much so 
that a native doctor hesitates to settle in an all- 
native community. 

We asked a native doctor about the attitude 
of white physicians in regard to his popularity 
as a practitioner among the whites. He replied 
that it is very bitter, that at a medical conven- 
tion in a large city he was asked if he thought 


it right that he should practise among whites. 
He replied that he is a medical practitioner en- 
gaged in the business of relieving human suffer- 
ing—which knows no race or color. 


A white girl was supposed to be dying of 
double pneumonia. Several white doctors had 
given her up. A native doctor was summoned 
and ordered a certain prescription. The drug- 
gist demurred, telling the father of the girl that 
she should not be given the medicine as it 
was very strong and the girl was very weak. The 
native doctor, however, insisted on the pre- 
scription. Result—the girl got well and she and 
family and friends are now loud in their praise 
of her native doctor. 

Another native doctor, who had many white 
patients, sent one of them to the city hospital 
and visited her as his patient. The incident 
caused a great furor. The matron and most of 
the staff resigned, the nurses saying that they 
would never take orders from a black doctor. 
Many of the more liberal white people, how- 
ever, did not approve of the attitude of the 
hospital. 

Besides these pitiably few well-trained prac- 
titioners, there are a great many “herbalists.” 
Some of these are considered very fine workers 
in their field. At the World’s Science Exposi- 
tion, held a few years ago in South Africa, an 
eminent authority said that cultivated science 
had not yet learned the great virtue in herbs 
as the old native doctors had. But the white 
doctors of South Africa are fast learning their 
secrets, and are endeavoring to take over their 
profession. In many places the native herbalists 
are prevented from practising by the govern- 
ment, and must carry on secretly. The white 
doctors frequently seek them out and threaten 
them with exposure unless they turn a large pro- 
portion of their receipts over as “hush money.” 


UT the doctor who still holds a powerful 

sway among the natives and about whom 
much could be written, is the witch-doctor, who 
may be man or woman, and who goes about 
fantastically dressed in skins, horns, feather 
headdress and various grotesque accessories. In 
places where the government is trying to put a 
stop to their practices, witch-doctors may be 
dressed more or less conventionally for general 
purposes of non-detection, but when they secret- 
ly carry on their rites they resume their wild- 
looking attire. Many of them have stalls in the 
native markets, where they sell their gruesome 
wares—all sorts of roots, animal skins, teeth, 
bones, human hair, stones, soil, dried vegetables, 
human skulls—even such horrible things as a 
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human hand or a child’s head on which the 
flesh still remains. It is a known fact that even 
in this civilized age graves are desecrated in or- 
der that these practitioners may obtain parts of 
the human body which they desire. 


It has been mentioned that the native-trained 
doctors and herbalists have considerable prac- 
tice among the whites. But, strange as it may 
seem, the same is true of the witch-doctors! 

Soon after coming to South Africa, my hus- 
band and I asked a white missionary of many 
years’ experience if witchcraft is really practised 
to a large extent. His reply was emphatically in 
the affirmative, and our own subsequent ex- 
perience and observation corroborate his state- 
ment. We found even ministers of the Gospel, 
and intelligent, educated women, still under the 
spell of their superstitious background. Recently 
a woman of superior intelligence was told by 
a white physician that her husband could not 
live till morning. She immediately called in two 
of the highest paid witch-doctors in the com- 
munity—and he got well! 

Some most unbelievable things are perpet- 
rated under the system of witchcraft. The 
witch-doctors are very clever and shrewd at 
planning and concealing fraud. Human life is 
often the price paid by the one who is “smoked 
out” or whom the bones declare guilty. Jealous 


wives often “buy off” the witch-docto: who 
contrives the end of some favored woma: 

Many a chemist shop (drug store) wh h ix 
near a large native population empl \s 4 
witch-doctor and gives him a little cons lting 
room in the rear of the shop. Here a great \um- 
ber of his fellow-men consult him. This | -ings 
rich returns to the chemist shop, becau- the 
native doctor is allowed to keep only a mall 
percentage of the fees, while the balance 1 verts 
to the proprietor. 

Seven million souls—nine trained Negro 
tors—in a country which has its full sha 
disease and human suffering. This means that 
thousands are born, suffer and die without ever 
having known the services of a physician. A 
certain minister was laboring in a place cichty 
miles from the nearest doctor; because his wife 
was sickly, he pleaded that he be sent near 
one of the larger cities that she might be able 
to get medical care. Just one case in millions, 
many being far more than eighty miles from 
medical facilities. In many sections, especially 
when epidemics break out, the people dic like 
flies. The infant mortality is frightful, six babies 
out of ten dying before they are a year old; 
in some sections eight out of ten. 

Seven million souls —- a mere handful of 
trained doctors — try to imagine the unneces- 
sary suffering, the appalling death rate! 


Sonnet 


By MILTON BRIGHT 


Evevie after evening in the honey-light 
And foaming green of Spring, and now today, 
I haunt this alley-street to catch the sight 
Of things, the sound of things, the subtle way 
Of beauty in the Negro town. I saw 
A sun-halo come down on dark, dark hair, 
And sensed the music I was looking for 
All in a brown girl who was walking there. 


But after seeing beauty in her walk, 

Her lemon-browning face, I did not know 
What way to make a silly poem talk 

So you could see her as I saw her go. 

And I’m afraid such action is in vain— 
Pursuing beauty, trying to explain. 
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The Story of W. C. Wingate, One of Phila- 

delphia's Outstanding Business Men, Whose 

Firm Serves Other Negro Business Men in 
Five States. 


@ By WAYNE L. HOPKINS 


neses is the Wingate Barber Supply 

Company, which occupies a three-story 
building on busy South Street, employs sixteen 
full-time workers, and distributes its products 
to four states and the District of Columbia in 
six modern, well-kept trucks. 

Founder and director of the business is W. C. 
Wingate, who launched himself on a career as 
a barber at the age of fourteen, when his father 
died, to support five younger sisters and a 


of Philadelphia’s largest Negro busi- 


Mr. Wingate (Right) and His Office Employees at the Entrance to His Establishment. 


brother. He worked for thirteen years at this 
trade before the time came when, relieved of 
their support, he managed to achieve some 
measure of financial independence. Then he be- 
gan to look about for a more promising field in 
which to pioneer. 

In his years of barbering he had been par- 
ticularly impressed by the fact that although he 
himself and all his colored fellow craftsmen rent- 
ed towels and white coats, and purchased scis- 
sors, razors, shaving soap and lotions, from one 
of several established supply houses, no Negroes 
were employed by any of these concerns. The 
idea suggested itself: why not start a Negro 
barbers’ supply company ? 

He was twenty-seven when he left his home 
and trade in Bordentown, New Jersey, and 
moved to Philadelphia in order that his idea 
might be given a fair trial. He began immedi- 
ately to buy a house in the Quaker City, and 
started to do business on a small scale, using 
this residence as headquarters. Success came so 
quickly that it took him by surprise, and at the 
end of a year’s operations he was forced by 
increasing business to rent a store on South 
Street, then the center of Negro business activ- 
ity. And very shortly after, he was again com- 
pelled to move, this time into a three-story 
building that once had served as an Elks’ Home. 
The building, which his business occupies at 
present, is the largest owned by Negroes on this 
important business street. 

Its first floor is used as a show-room, in 
which are displayed full lines of toilet articles, 
barbers’ and beauticians’ instruments, and fur- 
niture and equipment. Upstairs there is a labo- 


ratory in which hundreds of toilet articles are 
(Continued on Page 190) 
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from the grounds of the World’s Fair, 
which poetic men have designated as a 
site in the Flushing Meadows rather than the 
Corona Dumps, stands an old Meeting House 
of the Society of Friends, where an epochal 
speech advocating the abolition of slavery was 
delivered. In fact, at that place was held the 
first public assembly in New York for discus- 
sion of the subject. There, in 1716, William 
Burling who, at twelve years of age, had begun 
to sympathize with the plight of slaves, spoke in 
behalf of their deliverance from bondage. His 
stirring words to the hearers on that occasion 
were printed in pamphlet-form in 1718. Of this 
original separate edition no extant copy can be 
located, according to R. W. G. Vail of the 
American Antiquarian Society. Its contents 
were, however, reprinted in Philadelphia in 1737 
at the Benjamin Franklin Press, within the 
volume, “All Slave-Keepers,” by Benjamin Lay. 
This historic document, seldom mentioned, ap- 
propriately comes to our attention at this time. 
The existence of a large colored population 
in Flushing is a natural heritage. During colonial 
days in Queens County there were numerous 
prosperous land-owners among the British and 
Dutch who, like the Virginia planters, held their 
African servants and laborers necessary to their 
own life and liberty. The visit of a George Fox, 
preaching beneath the Twin Oaks, could never 
change the notions of a Bowne regarding the 
prerogatives of the privileged classes. Agitation 
for the freedom of slaves had no inevitable 
relation to religious issues. As early as 1667, 
under foreign government of the territory, 
the town of Flushing had an official “whipper” 
to lay stripes on troublesome Negroes. This fact 
does not mean that the Quakers of that area 
were cruel masters of the Simon Legree brand. 
However, their ideas of a Christian caste system 
were quite strict; they considered some human 
beings private property in the same category 
with chattels; and so, often with impersonal 
callousness, they wrote their bills of sale and 
enforced their commands over their subordi- 
nates. There was a growing sense of charity and 
humanity, if not of generosity and equality. In 
one instance, the Quakers felt a white man 
needed a slave so badly that they decided to 
pay the bill for his purchase of a Negro. At 
an annual meeting in 1684 William Richardson 
and John Bowne were appointed a committee 
to raise funds for that cause. The entry record- 
ing the fact must have been made by a provin- 
cial peasant or Chaucerian scholar: “The meet- 
ing doeth promise and Engage to ReImburse 
and pay the sumb soe procured.” 
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GS om the more than a _ stone’s throw 


Was First 
Speak 


Slavery 


@ By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


There were persons indeed on Long Island 
who were concerned with the status of the 
slaves. Their minds were awake to the problem. 
Not even that far back were the citizens so un- 
progressive as the jaundiced epic poet Frencau, 
galled by rough treatment while prisoner on a 
captured American ship, later imagined when 
he wrote : 


“Long Island I have bid adieu, 

With all its brutish, brainless crew ; 
The youth of that detested place 

Are void of reason and of grace. 

From Flushing hills and Flatbush plans 
Deep ignorance unrivalled reigns.” 


Perhaps some tough midshipmen from _ those 
parts had made him too servile as a deck- 
scrubber. The members of the Society, probably 
kinder than most owners, were merely content 
to go ahead with the primitive conceptions of 
society based on certain biblical passages which 
seemed to justify the institution of slavery. The 
“obey your masters” injunction of Scripture was 
enough. Saint Paul had summed up the whole 
gospel regarding the proper mood for the apos- 
tolic Onesimus. The colony of Quakers, who 
had met in private homes, were now raising the 
timbers of a Meeting House. At first it was crude, 
without floor, plaster or heat. But from 1716 to 
1719 the edifice was put into almost the same 
condition as that in which we now find it, 
though the later removal of the gallery, the 
division of the interior into two rooms, and the 
placement of small windows in the upper story, 
caused some change in the appearance of its ex- 
terior. (The original fence was taken down dur- 
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ing ‘ne Revolution by 
soldiers, when 
the building was used as 
barr. cks, prison, and hos- 
pital for they needed 


convenient firewood. 
Jt was at the time of 
alterations, when the 


-arlicst structure of 1694 
was being repaired and 
enlarged under orders 
of 1716, that the mat- 
ter of slavery came un- 
der serious considera- 


tion 

For four successive 
years there was intense 
debate on this moot 
question. It was then, 
in the first year of this 
forensic period, that the 
aristocrats at an annual 
meeting were willing to 
give ear to a_ protest 
from one of their own 
Society, whose utterances 
constitute the first anti-slavery publication in 
the history of this country. Few abolitionists 
have known, as we may believe Wendell Phil- 
lips and John Brown and Abraham Lincoln did 
not, that enthusiasm for emancipation began at 
such an early date. And is it not possible that 
the Union was really born in the revered 
Quaker Meeting House in Flushing? 

When William Burling rose on that occa- 
sion to speak his mind before the august elders 
who tolerantly allowed free speech on a semi- 
political problem, he could find biblical justifica- 
tion for his stand. It need not be too specific, for 
then it might offend. Just a passage from First 
Thessalonians, Chapter Four, justifying the 
claim of God’s activity in the souls of the lower 
classes: “God hath also given unto us his Holy 
Spirit”——““Touching brotherly love”—‘“Ye your- 
selves are taught of God to love one another”— 
“Do your own business, work with your own 
hands”——“that ye may walk honestly’—“that 
ve may have lack of nothing.” 

To be sure, Burling was appealing especially 
for absolutely just dealing: “That no man de- 
fraud his brother in any matter—He therefore 
that despiseth, despiseth not man but God.” Yet 
this assertion was the beginning, the basis, the 
premise, of an argument for the doctrine that 
God hath created men equal in their rights. 
Justice leads to equality of opportunity. With 
tact Burling presented his case. Others were 
ckewhere suggesting his line of logic. Judge 


an 


The Friends’ Meeting House in Flushing, Long Island, Where the First Speech 
Against Slavery Was Made, Is Still Standing, and in Good Condition. 


Newell of Boston saw the tragedy of Joseph and 
his Brethren in Egypt, and depicted it in terms 
which made the analogy unmistakable. Slavery 
was a doctrinal heresy, a real “apostasy” of re- 
ligious faith, a “filthy leprosy” on the body 
politic. There was spiritual reason to seek the 
“happiness of all mankind, all the world over, 
of all colours and nations.” The Turks had 
taken the Dutch and English into the market 
as slaves. They too had suffered. This was not 
an isolated condition, on the western contin- 
ent. The freedom which fortunate superiors ex- 
pected for themselves, they should grant to 
others. What a fate for the dark sons of God, 
to be “for term of life as beasts of the field.” 


Burling admitted that “condemning many of 
his brethren” was something “hard to do.” But 
he forthrightly urged his right to voice his sen- 
timents in assembly because “anything from the 
movings of the Spirit ought to be allowed.” He 
was aware that there is “danger of much strife 
and disorder in the church” when one talks on 
slavery “practiced by so many Friends, you 
Elders too. Yet he felt that under the guidance 
of God he was entitled to “fix the judgment of 
Truth upon it.” His chief observation on the 
fault of the institution of slavery was discern- 
ingly psychological, that it was compulsion ex- 
ercised by one group upon another ; that it pos- 
sessed not the voluntary element of service like 
Christian servitude in a free social system. That 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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A Cow, Bought With an FSA Loan, Meant More 

Milk, and Consequently Better Health, for This 

Daughter of a Clarendon County Farmer and Her 
Entire Family. 


unique in that more than three-quarters 

of its farms are owned and operated by 
Negroes. But in all other respects it is a fairly 
typical rural community, and the problems of 
its residents are similar to those of farm dwellers, 
white or black, all over the South. The Farm 
Security Administration has aided the people 
of this county just as it has the people of thou- 
sands of others. It has taken many off the relief 
rolls and started them along the road to inde- 
pendence, and has saved dozens of farms from 
foreclosure. It has made it possible for the peo- 
ple of Clarendon County to buy city-made shoes 
and hats and overalls, and in so doing has 
broadened the urban worker’s economic oppor- 
tunity. 

In operating set-up, Clarendon County is ex- 
actly like the other three thousand United States 
counties in which the FSA is at work. A 
county rehabilitation supervisor and a home 
supervisor, with field assistants, carry out the 
plans shaped in national and regional offices. 
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sigue ine County, South Carolina, is 


The Negro 
Farm Owner 


Licked 


Here Is How the Colored Farmers of Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, Rehabilitated Them- 
selves With the Help of a New Deal Agency. 


@ By CONSTANCE E. H. DANIEL 


Upon the personalities of these comparatively 
unknown local workers—on their ability to un- 
derstand their clients and their needs and to 
swing them into wholehearted cooperation with 
ideas and methods that are different——depends, 
to a large extent, the effectiveness of the entire 
program. 

The first step in rehabilitating a family is to 
see that there are food, clothes, and tools with 
which to work. Many families, unable to secure 
adequate credit elsewhere, have none of these 
necessities when they apply for aid. The FSA 
provides them with a short-term loan, repayable 
in from two to five years, enabling them to buy 
the things they need to put their work on a pro- 
fitable basis. 

This first step is followed by management as- 
sistance from the trained county workers, who 
sit down with the family and help to plan its 
home and farm activity for the season—the kind 
of crops, the fertilizer, the amount of livestock 
and poultry and canning needed to keep the 
family in good health and to build up a cash 
reserve toward clothing needs and repayment 
of the loan. 

How does this program work in Clarendon 
County—a typical Deep South county in the 
heart of South Carolina? Let us look at some 
facts and specific instances. 

Clarendon County’s farm population of ap- 
proximately 25,000 persons is three parts Ne- 
gro and one part white. Seventy-eight per cent 
of the farms are operated by Negroes. Two out 
of every three loans are made to Negroes. The 
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repa. ment record of this predominantly Negro 
coun'’—ninety-five per cent—is the best of any 
county in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
or Florida. 

Throughout recent years once-prosperous 
farm families have fallen frequent victims to 
drought, toppling markets and insect scourges, 
losing their hard-won ownership and _ slipping 
back to swell the ranks of tenants and croppers. 
Clarendon County families have been no ex- 
ception to this rule. 


pS one Negro home, sickness and death fol- 
lowed swiftly on the heels of drought, com- 
pletely wiping out the family’s resources. Such 
a calamity befell Mrs. James Dodson when the 
farm her husband owned had to be sold to pay 
his hospital bills. His death left her a widow, 
with seven children, on the verge of relief. Mrs. 
Dodson applied to the FSA county office for 
help and was accepted as a client. With a re- 
habilitation loan she was able to rent out her 
land, to buy baby chicks, staple food supplies 
and fertilizer, and to start to work again. In 
early spring the family’s subsistence garden was 
hand-high and peas were ready for picking ; the 
hundred chicks were thriving in a home-made 
brooder; turkeys, carefully tended, gave pro- 
mise of cash for Thanksgiving; while corn, 
sweet potatoes and tobacco had been planted 
to supplement cotton as cash crops. Helped in 
time, this family is already on the way back to 
security. Clarendon County is working hard to 
save its Dodson families 
—the backbone of any 
farming community. 
The passage of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm- 
Tenant Act, in 1937, 
made possible a second 
step rehabilitation, 
opening the doors of 
ownership to farm ten- 
ants, farm laborers and 
sharecroppers struggling 
toward ownership but 
without the necessary 
credit to achieve it. Un- 
der this Act, which is ad- 
ministered by the Farm 
Security Administration, 
a limited number of 
loans are made, each 
year, in certain counties 
of cach state, selected 
according to farm pop- 
ulation and the preva- 
lence of tenancy. These 


are three per cent loans, amortized over a forty- 
year period. A committee of three farmers in 
each tenant-purchase county passes on the eli- 
gibility of applicants with regard to character, 
ability and experience. This is an important but 
necessarily smaller part of the Farm Security 
program, since these loans cover the entire pur- 
chase price of the farms selected, together with 
the cost of necessary repairs. Tenant-purchase 
or farm-tenant) loans, likewise, are not quali- 
fied by the urgency for help in meeting needs 
for actual existence as is true with most re- 
habilitation loans. Consequently, preference in 
making these ownership loans is given to ten- 
ants or laborers with some assets of their own, 
such as farm implements and work animals. 
According to the provisions of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, $10,000,000 was available for tenant- 
purchase loans for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938; $25,000,000 was assigned for the 
year ending June 30, 1939, and $50,000,000 
for each successive fiscal year. 

John Matthews, Clarendon County farmer, 
started sharecropping twenty-four years ago. 
After three years he became a renter and for 
sixteen years did fairly well as a single-crop 
farmer until cotton prices struck bottom. Then 
things were pretty bad. In 1935, Matthews, 


with nine children to support, could not make 
ends meet. That year he was accepted as a 
rehabilitation client by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and borrowed $100 for food and 
fertilizer, all of which he repaid when his crops 


Home From the Commissary With Two Burdens—His Sack of ‘Meal and the 
Old-Time “Furnish” System It Represents. Scenes Like These Are Becoming 
Fewer As the FSA Helps Farmers to Pay Off Their Bills, Get a Fresh Start. 
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were sold. In 1936 he secured a second loan of 
$150, which he also repaid. In 1937, needing 
a new mule, he borrowed $190, and in 1938 
took out a still larger loan of $225 for food, 
clothing and fertilizer, most of which has been 
repaid. This year Matthews’ application for a 
tenant-purchase loan was accepted and, after 
a quarter of a century, he has left tenancy be- 
hind him. 

Half the battle was learning diversified farm- 
ing. Both Matthews and his wife were willing 
pupils as their smoke-house shows. Last season 
Mrs. Matthews canned 700 quarts of food- 
stuffs. There were 300 pounds of dressed pork, 
plenty of chickens for the house and some to 
sell, thirty hens, thirty biddies, three fine Guern- 
sey cows and a dozen Duroc Jersey hogs. The 
family raised its own wheat, corn and sugar 
cane. While Matthews will make payments on 
his newly-built home, each year, those pay- 
ments will not exceed the amount paid for rent 
in previous years; he is independent and is on 
his feet, his children — well-clad — are all in 
school, and the family can look forward with 
satisfaction to the future. 

In yet another direction Clarendon County is 
demonstrating the possibilities of a workable 
program, effectively operated, for it boasts the 
only cooperative hatchery in the State of South 
Carolina, where pure-bred Rhode Island Reds 
are hatched and sold to clients. A young Negro 
operates a community-used tractor, patronized 
by clients of both races. Such community ser- 
vices, too expensive for an individual farmer to 
finance unaided, can be secured by clients whose 
neighbors agree to make use of the service 
enough to insure repayment of the loan. The 
community use of heavy farm machinery, pure- 
bred sires for livestock, canning factories and 
similar aids, helps to equalize the competition 
between the small farmer with limited resources 
and the big producers. 


publicized because of its extremely 

personal nature, the FSA’s debt adjustment 
service hides most of its light under a buhsel, al- 
though its committees, which serve without pay, 
have saved American farmers about $78,000,000 
in scaled-down debts since the work was begun, 
nearly four years ago. The procedure is simple. 
A farmer, burdened with debts beyond his abil- 
ity to pay, goes to his county rehabilitation 
supervisor for advice and is referred to the 
county debt adjustment committee. The men 
and women on this committee—all from his 
own community—hear the farmer’s story and 
list his creditors. Later, after going into the case, 
they make suggestions for reaching a settlement 
fair to both debtor and creditors. Recommenda- 
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tions cannot be enforced—neither credito nor 
debtor need follow them but because 
creditor and debtor are saved much by this 
friendly service, there is usually very little tiff. 
culty in making the adjustments. In Clare .don 
County, sixty-six debt cases have been adj isted 
since 1935. 


NE of the worst phases of farm tenanc: has 
been the insecurity due to the absen « of 
written leases. Very often neither the lan: ‘lord 
nor tenant knows from year to year whethce: the 
tenant will continue to work the land he i. on. 
The 1935 census found that of 3,250 Clare:idon 
County tenants, 28 per cent, nearly a thousand, 
had worked the land they were on for less than 
a year -a thousand farm families moving in one 
year within one county. Fifty-four per cent had 
been on their places for three years or less. For 
the tenant, this means hand-to-mouth living, 
growing cash crops at the expense of subsistence 
crops needed to raise health standards, and in- 
ferior housing, since he cannot afford to spend 
money for repairs from which he may never 
benefit—-money he may need in moving to the 
next place. For the landlord it means worn-out 
and eroded soil and depreciated property, fo: 
tenants uncertain of their tenure have scant 
interest in conserving the owner’s assets. To 
correct this situation the FSA has placed extra 
emphasis upon written leases — preferably for 
more than one year. ‘There were forty-three 
clients in the “beginner’s class” in Clarendon 
County, last year. None had written leases 
when they were accepted ; thirty-one had secur- 
ed written leases for more than one year by the 
end of December. 

These first-year clients had other achievements 
to their credit. The average net worth per famil 
increased $205 during the year; milk produc- 
tion increased ten gallons per person; egg pro- 
duction rose two dozen per person; canned 
fruits and vegetables increased twenty-six quarts 
per person; and last but not least, eighty-four 
children once kept away from school because 
they had neither enough clothes nor the nght 
kind of food, are back in school again. This year. 
also, there are thirty-four families completing 
their third year as rehabilitation clients, who 
might well be called “graduates,” for they are 
paying their last rehabilitation loans in full and 
will need no further guidance. 

This, in brief, is what is happening in one 
South Carolina county——a suggestion of the 
work that goes on month after month, in the 
country’s three thousand rural counties, where 
the Farm Security Administration has under- 
taken to help the man farthest down in Ameri- 
can agriculture. 
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STANDS HIGH ON CIVIL SERVICE LIST; 
APPOINTED TO WELFARE POSITON 

William Anthony Hill, formerly of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed as a senior social service worker in the New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, recently, as a 
result of his high standing on a Civil Service list. 

Mr. Hill is a graduate of the University of Kansas. 
He studied social service at the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration, Chicago, and the New 
York School of Social Work. For many years he was 
employed in Chicago by the United Charities, the Pub- 
lic Health Institute and the local relief administration. 
For the past several years he has worked for the Protes- 
tant Family Welfare Association of Albany, New York. 
* 


WILLIAM ALLEN, FISK PROFESSOR OF 
MUSIC, TO STUDY IN POLAND 

On a fellowship from the General Educational Board, 
William Allen, Assistant Professor of Music at Fisk Uni- 
versity, will study in Poland this summer under the 
world-famous pianist, Egon Petri. A graduate of Oberlin 
Conservatory, Mr. Allen is considered one of the most 
talented of yourg modern Negro pianists. Both he and 
Mr. Petri will make concert tours of this country 
the fall. 


* 


* * 


CLINIC FOR NEGRO PHYSICIANS TO BE 
HELD AT VIRGINIA MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The ninth annual Saint Philip Hospital Postgraduate 
Clinic for Negro physicians will be held at the Medical 


William Anthony Hill 


Survey of the Month 


William Allen 


College of Virginia, Richmond, June 12 to 25, according 
to an announcement from Dr. Lee E. Sutton, Jr., dean 
of the school of medicine and director of the clinic. This 
clinic provides intensive instruction for graduate physi- 
cians in the fields of medicine, pediatrics, obstetrics, and 


surgery. 


NEGRO STUDENT NAMED TO HALL OF 
FAME AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sylvester J. Carter of Malden, Massachusetts, recently 
was named to Boston University’s “Hall of Fame” by 
the B. U. News, undergraduate publication. Medford 
is a senior in the School of Medicine. 
* 


* * 


ROSENWALD FUND FELLOWSHIPS AID 
THIRTY-TWO NEGRO STUDENTS 


One hundred thousand dollars is being spent this year 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund for its 1939 program of 
fellowships, the majority of awards going to Negroes of 
demonstrated original ability, and the remainder to 
white southerners, according to a recent announcement 
made by Edwin R. Embree, president of the Fund. 

Varied fields of interest, and a wide range of person- 
alities and talents are represented among the Negro 
fellows. Although a large number of these are to be 
engaged in better preparing themselves for academic 
work, the non-academic group offers great promise for 
future infiuence in their various fields and communities. 
Included in the fellows named are a number of people 
engaged in. such pursuits as labor, politics, cooperative 
organizations, musical composition, and drama. 
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This vear’s fellows, around 60 in all, were chosen from 
a field of 530 applicants, of whom 350 were Negroes. 
The awards to white fellows were restricted to those 
making their careers in the South, and who propose to 
work on problems with a distinct bearing upon that 
region. Aside from these limitations, however, the fel- 
lows are permitted to work with fullest freedom. Awards 
to Negroes are not limited geographically or as regards 
fields of interest. 

George M. Reynolds is director of fellowships of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. Awards are made once a year 
by a committee consisting of Dr. Will W. Alexander, 
director of the Farm Security Administration; Dr. 
Charles Johnson of Fisk University; Henry Allen Moe, 
secretary of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation; Raymond R. Paty, president of Birming- 
ham Southern College, Birmingham, Ala.; Edwin R. 
Embree, president of the Fund, and Mr. Reynolds. 

Negro fellows this year are: 

Lowell H. Bennett: for studies in public administration 
and administrative law at University of Chicago. 

Alfred R. Brooks: for study of English literature with 
particular reference to the drama, at University of 
Edinburgh. 

Alonzo J. Davis: for studies in psychology at University 
of Minnesota. 

Allison Davis: for studies in anthropology at University 
of Chicago. 

Abram L. Harris: to complete for publication study in 
institutional economics. 

Edwin B. Jourdain: for studies in political science at 
Northwestern University. 

Charles R. Lawrence: for studies in sociology at Colum- 
bia University. 

Hylan G. Lewis: for studies of Negro social probiems, 
at University of Chicago. 

George F. McCray: for studies concerning the handling 
of interracial conflicts in the labor movement in vari- 
ous sections of the United States, at University of 
Chicago. 

Robert E. Martin: for studies in political economy and 
government at University of Chicago. 

Edward N. Palmer: for study of effects of unionization 
and mechanization upon the Negro automobile worker 
and his community organization, at University of 
Michigan. 

Youra T. Qualls: for studies in English literature at 
Radcliffe College. 

Lawrence D. Reddick: for historical studies, especially 
of news and opinion relative to the Negro which ap- 
peared in the ante bellum press of New Orleans and 
Cuba. 

Jacob L. Reddix: for studies in economics, especially 
concerning the possibilities cof cooperative societies 
among Negroes, at University of Chicago. 

Hugh H. Smythe: for studies in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

William Grant Still: for creative work in music. 

Merze Tate: for studies in international relations at 
Radcliffe College. 

Albert L. Turner: for studies in political science at 
University of Michigan. 

Lorenzo D. Turner: for studies in phonetics and lin- 
guistics at Yale University. 
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Lawrence O. Payne 


Bonita Valien: for study of the Negro worker in domes- 
tic and personal service, at University of Wisconsin. 
Preston Valien: for a study of Negro labor problems, 
at University of Wisconsin. 
NEGRO NAMED TO OHIO PARDON AND 
PAROLE COMMISSION BY GOVERNOR 


Lawrence O. Payne, for the last ten years a member 
of the Cleveland City Council, has been named a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Pardon and Parole Commission by 
Governor John W. Bricker. The position—highest ever 
held by a Negro in Ohio government pays $6,000 an- 
nually. Terms of the recently named members of the 
commission are for two, four and six years, with Payne 
drawing the six-year term. 

A native of Columbus, “Larry” Payne attended the 
public schools of Columbus and Cleveland. He served 
with the 372nd Infantry as a sergeant major during the 
World War. Honorably discharged from service, he 
returned to Ohio and finished his study of law at the 
John Marshall School at Ohio Northern University 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR HONORED 
BY SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, professor and head of the 
department of sociology at Howard University, was 
named to the executive board of the Eastern Sociologi- 
cal Society at the closing session of the tenth annual 
convention of the organization, held recently. Professor 
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Frazier new book-—‘‘The Negro Family in the United 
States will be published by the University of Chicago 
Press is. June. 

MATT HENSON HONORED BY HARLEMITES 
FOR HIS TREK TO NORTH POLE 

About 300 Negro and white leaders recently staged 
a banquet in Harlem in honor of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Matt Henson's trek to the North Pole as 
Commander Peary’s aide. Elmer Anderson Carter, 
editor of Opportunity, acted as toastmaster, and Lowell 
Thomas was among the speakers. 

AWARDED SCHOLARSHIP TO CONTINUE 
STUDY OF CHILDREN AT COLUMBIA 

Mrs. Hortense Saunders Cochrane, of New York City, 
has been awarded a scholarship to make a study of the 
mentally handicapped child at Columbia University, 
for the current academic year. In this study she will 
work in Columbia's Child Guidance Clinic under the 
direction of Dr. Merle E. Frampton and Dr. Harry D 
Kitson, both outstanding figures in work of this type. 

For the past six months Mrs. Cochrane has been carry- 
ing on a preliminary survey to determine the need for 
the work she plans to do. Her findings have proved of 
great interest to social workers in the psychiatric divisions 


of hospitals throughout the country. 


NEGRO MADE CHIEF DEPUTY INTERNAL 
REVENUE COLLECTOR IN NEW YORK 
James W. Johnson, an attorney, was appointed last 
month as Chief Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the Third District of New York City. Mr. Johnson 


succeeds John Doles in the position. 


James W. Fohnson 


Mrs. Audre McCullough 


RIVERDALE ORPHANAGE GETS ITS FIRST 
NEGRO CASE WORK SUPERVISOR 


The appointment of Mrs. Audre McCullough, of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, to the position of supervisor of 
case work at the Colored Orphan Asylum in Riverdale, 
New York, was announced recently by Henry R. 
Murphy, executive secretary of the institution. Mrs. 
McCullough, formerly employed as a district supervisor 
by the Family Welfare Association of Minneapolis, is 
the first Negro to hold this position at Riverdale. 


CONFERENCE PLANNED FOR NEGRO 
WORKERS IN TUBERCULOSIS 


Plans are being formulated for the First Annual Con- 
ference of Negro Tuberculosis Workers, to be held at 
the School of Medicine, Howard University, June 5 to 7. 
Physicians interested in tuberculosis work are expected 
from all over the country. Among those who will par- 
ticipate in the program will be Dr. Peyton F. Anderson, 
of Sea View Hospital, New York City; Dr. Oscar Auer- 
bach, Director of Laboratories at Sea View Hospital ; 
Dr. Miriam Brailey, Director of the Harriet Lant Tuber- 
culosis Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital; Dr. Roderick 
Brown, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. H. D. Chad- 
wick, Commissioner of Health, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Dr. W. C. Dreessen, Assistant Surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service: Dr. Kendall Emerson, 
Managing Director of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation; Dr. E. R. Long, Director of the Henry Phipps 
Institute ; Dr. C. St. C. Guild, of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association ; and Dr. John B. West, Director of the 


~Central Harlem Health Center, New York City. 
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New Books on 


“Diligence, Integrity, and Courage” 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN FICTION. NEGRO 
POETRY AND DRAMA. By Sterling A. Brown. 
Bronze Booklets Numbers 6 and 7. Washington, 
D. C.: The Associates in Negro Folk Education. 
35 and 25 cents. 


N R. Brown's point of view is that underlying every 

treatment of the Negro in American literature is 
a certain treatment of the Negro in American life. His 
survey of the Negro as a force in poetry, drama, and 
fiction, as creator and character, is in effect, then, a 
history of the Negro in America, in terms of race, caste, 
and class relations and social attitudes as expressed in 
literature. Not only is the history of the Negro in 
American literature generally an important part of 
American literary and social history but more especially 
the social criticism presented here is a significant part 
of the growing social consciousness of Negro in common 
with other American writers. 

The present studies gain in strength and scope not 
only through the application of the _ socio-historical 
method but also through the inclusion of both Negro 
authors and white writers on Negro life. In the poetry 
section the racial line is drawn, for the reason that in 
poetry a strong tradition of Negro authorship has grown 
up, whereas in the fiction volume, which centers on 
the Negro as character rather than as writer, the field 
is surveyed as a whole. It is to be hoped that at some 
time in the future Mr. Brown will be able to combine 
—both volumes into one, treating the whole of Negro 
literature within a single historical framework, against 
the larger American literary and social background. In 
any case these books convince us of the importance of 
the comparative method and the wisdom of placing 
emphasis on the Negro’s participation in America’s cul- 
tural diversity and social action instead of his “con- 
tribution” to a dominant pattern—one of the stereo- 
types of criticism in this field. 

In fact, the most valuable service performed by Mr. 
Brown is his destruction of the stereotypes of both 
Negro and white treatment of Negro life. In his intro- 
duction to the fiction volume (in which his social criti- 
cism has a wider scope and a freer rein because applied 
to the broader field of fiction of and by the Negro) he 
provides a convenient summary of these stereotypes, in- 
cluding the arch-stereotype of “racial qualities.” The 
mildewed plantation and genteel traditions, artificial dia- 
lect and local color, the comic Negro of the professional 
humorists, race glorification, the tragic mulatto, and the 
cult of Harlem—he spares none of the conventions, 
evasions, restrictions, taboos, and preconceptions—black 
and white, Northern and Southern—that stand in the 
way of a just and realistic portrayal of Negro experience, 
with “diligence, integrity, and courage.” 

More than a social critic, Mr. Brown is a folk poet, 
who in his poems uses Southern folk characters, themes, 
forms, and speech to depict a common humanity and 
struggle. Because of isolation enforced upon him by | 
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social and racial prejudice, the Negro has c , loped 
a folk culture and expression which provi ¢ rich 
materials for the Negro artist—-folk, popular, . d aca. 
demic. Mr. Brown's chapter on folk poetry, bo spirit- 
ual and secular, is the best brief account I kno .. And 
wherever he touches the subject of folk writir he jj). 
luminates it. More important still, his folk se: (and 
the best folk sense is the best social sense) und: |\ies his 
challenge to Negro novelists to accept the “resp sibility 
of being ultimate interpreters of their own” ; hi uppeal 
to the Negro poet to “write so that whoever tou: hes his 
book touches a man” instead of the “books © other 
and greater poets’; and his espousal of the © radical 
novelists,” who, “Secing many of the so-cailed Negro 
characteristics as class disabilities, aware of much that 
is common in the lives of the poor . . . have bern able 
to get close to their characters, without condescension and 
without idealizing.” 

Without condescension and idealizing, with diligence, 
integrity, and courage, Mr. Brown has inaugurated a 
new era in Negro literary criticism, in which race con- 
sciousness is displaced by a cultural consciousness finely 
balanced between psychological and sociological factors. 
The “contribution” stereotype is dead! Long live par- 
ticipation ! 

B. A. BOTKIN. 


A French Writer Looks at Race 
THE THIBAULTS (Parts I-VI). By Roger Martin 
Du Gard. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. New 
York: The Viking Press. 1939. 
THis novel, which won the Nobel Prize for its author 

in 1937, contains one important character of Negroid 
blood and several references to Africa and Africans. 
Moreover, the réle played by the Negro is slightly dif- 
ferent from the conventional stereotype so familiar to 
American readers. For these two reasons, Stuart Gil- 
bert’s translation of the first six volumes of Les Thibault 
deserves mention here, despite the fact that the major 
emphasis of the work is not racial. 

Jacques and Antoine Thibault are brothers, members 
of a wealthy family of the upper French bourgeoisie. 
Antoine, the elder, is what might be termed a practical, 
conservative conformist. He has recently completed his 
medical studies and is now beginning a career which 
promises to be successful. Ten years younger than his 
brother, Jacques is a dreamer who has from early youth 
found the rules of bourgeois society oppressive and 
absurd. As an adolescent, he makes an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to escape to North Africa. A few years later, 
feeling that the Ecole Normale and the continued influ- 
ence of his father and brother would be fatal to his 
literary ambitions, he finally runs away to Switzerland, 
where he remains for three years and becomes an active 
socialist. Discovering Jacques’ whereabouts, Antoine 
brings his reluctant brother back to Paris in time to 
witness the father’s death. Mr. Gilbert's 871-page trans- 
lation ends at this point, and does not include the three 
volumes dealing with the summer of 1914, which con- 
stitute perhaps the most significant part of the novel 
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with Jacques and Antoine in the Thibault 
home a mulatto girl, Gise, daughter of a white 
French:..n and a Madagascan. 


Oh, Gis , that mouth of yours! Mademoiselle [her aunt} 
twitter’; never could she get over the enormity of 
Giséle’s mouth and her thick lips. No better could she 
abide t1¢ dusky warmth that glowed in the girl’s fair 
skin, her flattish nose, and black, slightly fuzzy hair— 
all that reminded her only too well of Giséle’s mother, 
the hal!-caste. 


The two brothers are less squeamish: “What a nice 
skin you have, Giséle! . . . You have pretty eyes, | 
Gistle,’ Jacques tells her, and later, Antoine repeats 
almost the same words. At first, they both love Gise as 
a sister, but as she matures the attraction becomes more 
physical Each respects her too much to seduce her. 
Jacques flight to Switzerland is, in part, motivated by his 
fear that he may not be able to live up to his principles. 
On one occasion, Antoine wavers dangerously : 


His eyes were lingering in an insidious caress on all the 
sinuous curves of her lithe, bent body, from the soft 
roundness of her shoulder to the angle of her knee under 
the silk shawl. It made his senses tingle, that languid 
grace of hers, so naive . . . and so near. . . . He almost 
yielded to an impulse to slip an arm around her, draw 
the young, lithe body closely to his side. 


Later, the thought of marrying Gise occurs to Antoine. 
Even Jacques asks himself, “Why not marry her, make 
her mine ?,” although he is really enamoured of a white 
French girl. Neither suggestion was followed, but Gise 
would doubtless have refused Antoine, because of her 
great love for Jacques. 

Her entire life is dominated by this one-sided affec- 
tion. When Jacques flees to Switzerland, the young girl 
has reason to believe him in London and goes there, 
ostensibly to study, but really to search for the youthful 
visonary. Finally realizing that Jacques does not love 
her, she considers entering a convent. 
There she would have peace, the rest that Jesus gives 
the heavy-laden. But first she must renounce the world. 
Could she make that great renunciation ? 

Giving way at last, she burst into tears and, drawing 
herself up, clasped her aunt tightly in her arms. 

“Oh, it isn’t fair,” she sobbed. “It’s not fair, Auntie 
—all that!” 

Gise is indeed a tragic figure, one of the few sympath t« 
members of the distressing Thibault houschold. 

Some Americans will probably be shocked by cer- 
tain passages in Part III of the novel. At this point, 
Antoine has fallen in love with a girl of Jewish and 
French blood, Rachel. The latter had lived in Africa 
and had never been able to dispel the charm of the 
Dark Continent. One evening she persuades Antoine to 
accompany her to a motion picture entitled: “In Dark- 
est Africa.” 

The film induces Rachel to confide certain African 
experiences, one of which is that of little Mamdou who 


is bitten by a crocodile and shot when he attempts to | 


please her by recovering an egret. Another African 
swims out and returns with the bird which now adorns 
one of her hats! This incident permits M. Du Gard to 
follow the lead of his friend, André Gide, in denounc- 


ing (by implication) those Europeans who attach so | 
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little importance to the life of an African native. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 


SIX-WEEKS SESSION 
June 27 to August 4, 1939 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses Leading 
to the Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees in f 
Art, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance, Educa- 

_ tion (including Adult and Rural Education), 
English (including Dramatics), History, Home 
Economics, Philosophy, Political Science, Physi- 
cal Education, Psychology, Romance Languages, 

Sociology, and Social Work. 


Tuition Fee: Five dollars per semester hour. 


Howard University, located in the Capital of 
the Nation, offers unusual advantages for study, 
research and general culture. 


Send Application to: 
The Registrar. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


| 
New Orleans, La. | 


A Co-Educational Institution 
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{The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
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F College of Liberal Arts | 
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For further information address: 


| The School of Social Service 
| THE REGISTRAR 


STORER COLLEGE 
confe 
Scenic and historic setting unsurpassed. 
Storer believes that christian influences 
have a definite place in sound education. 


Address: THE PRESIDENT OR REGISTRAR. 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economies 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 
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Subsequently described experiences are of 
wise sensational nature. Brazenly, Rachel ad 
she is thrilled by the memory of her contacts , 
(Later in the chapter, 
enthusiastic about the mulatto girl from th 
States.) 
of restraint enjoyed by white 


can men and women. 


What she misses most in Europe is 
people 


who s 
Africa: 


You can’t imagine what it means—the wh man’s 
freedom among all those blacks. Not a soul on ‘is side 
has the faintest notion how far it goes. You're 
just as free amongst those black folk as you ar home 
with only your dog to watch you. And, wha: . more 
they're really charming people to live among : 


Even Antoine, the Frenchman, is scandalized 
of Rachel's reminiscences. 
Mr. Gilbert is to be congratulated for his (aithfy 


rendering of these passages, which your revi r has 


compared with the original. On one occasion, |. wever, 
when Rachel is explaining how she first happ ned to 
want to go to Africa, the translator omits th words 
“beau comme un prince” (handsome as a prince, in de. 
scribing the young Negro whom both Rachel d her 
friend admired in the Bordeaux restaurant. Latr Mr 
Gilbert deducts three years from the age of Gis: . aunt, 
making her seventy-five. These oversights are d«finitely 
unimportant. The significant point is that Mr. Gilbert 
has made it possible for the 
to see how one French author portrays the Negro 


MERCER COOK 


American reading public 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


“The Negro’s God” 


THE NEGRO'S GOD, AS REFLECTED IN HIS 
LITERATURE. By Benjamin E. Mays, Ph.D. Boston 
Chapman and Grimes. $2.00. 


N The Negro’s God, Dean Mays has rendered a dis- 

tinct service not only in the specific field of Negro 
scholarship and literature, but likewise in the total area 
of interests pertinent to the unfolding social pattern of 
America. If—as the author maintains—the Amercian 
Negro’s theology is an accurate reflection of his social 
environment, almost in the relation of effect to cause, 
then the enterprise of scientifically assembling and 
analyzing for public information such data as may ex- 
pose that theology must be appreciated as an under- 
taking of serious social significance. 

To be sure, the book does not actually and essentially 
assume to present a sculptor’s statue of the God of the 
Negro. It deliberately delimits itself to a study of his 
view of God as reflected in his literature. The distinc- 
tion is noteworthy, although obviously not necessarily 
radical or antithetical in point of fact. The two may or 
may not be identical. Perhaps the God here revealed 
represents a fair portrait of the God of the Negro. What- 
ever the facts in this reference, the author contents him- 
self in this study with the limitation here indicated. 

Another self-imposed limitation may also be noted. 
It might have been of interest to many readers to have 
Dean Mays’ careful social appraisal of the various and 
sundry God-ideas disclosed by the study. He makes it 
clear that this is not his purpose. He confines himself 
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trempt “to achieve a high degree of objectivity in 


to th 
the pr entation and analysis of data.” 

[h literature upon which this study is based is or- 
ganized under two major categories: (1) that of the 


Negro masses, and (2) that which the author treats as 
al.’ Under “mass” literature he lists “modern 


“classi¢ 

Sunday School productions, prayers, sermons, and 
Negro spirituals.” Under “classical” literature he in- 
cludes “slave narratives, biography, autobiography, ad- 
dresses, novels, poetry and the writings of social scien- 
tists. This “classical” literature is treated under three 
chronological periods from 1760 until the present time. 


The emergent views of God are seen in three major 
correlations: (1) those classified as traditional, other- 
worldly and compensatory; (2) those of present world 
reference and perspective. socially remedial and recon- 
structive; and (3) those that seriously question, doubt or 
totally reject theistic concepts, sometimes scoffing at re- 
ligion and reflecting “a growing tendency toward com- 
munism.” 

This work is a worthy successor to The Negro’s Church 
Mavs and Nicholson-—Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 1933) from the standpoint both of scholarly 
research, selection and analysis, and of popular literary 
style and structure. Perhaps a justifiable question may 
obtain as to the complete appropriateness of certain ma- 
terial examined. For example, would all agree that pray- 
ers offered extemporancously are properly classifiable as 
literature? Conceivably also scholarly opinion might 
vary as to accurate interpretation and classification of 
this or that datum. In the opinion of this reviewer, for 
example, many of the Negro spirituals which are usually 
accepted as purely other-worldly in character are, when 
thoroughly understood, quite the contrary 

With all due allowance for such honest and scholar- 
ly differences of opinion as are here referred to, it must 
be said that Dean Mays has achieved the “high degree 
of objectivity” at which he aimed in this work. The 
book is deserving of a lasting place in what we may hope 
is the beginning of a growing body of literature from 
Negro minds and pens in the field of systematic theology. 

W. Y. BELL. 


Washineton, D. C. 


African Adventure 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. By Roland Barker and 
William Doerflinger. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


HERE is strong possibility that, as unsavory as they 

are, tales of the slave trade may come to occupy a 
place in popular literature comparable to that of the 
tales o the Indian wars or of piracy on the Spanish 
Main, both of which, as historical chronicles go, have 
been softened and romanticized to a point where they 
may be given in pallid doses to children who have in- 
herited more than a little of their marauding ancestors’ 
blood lust. 

Since Hollywood has discovered the slave trade, 
horrors are in danger of becoming minimized so that, 
like the cinema’s Black Hole of Calcutta, it may evolve 
into a picturesque background against which Robert 
Taylor and George Raft may struggle for the affections 
of the heroine, daughter of the slave ship's master who, 
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Special Rate to Members of Trade Unions, 
upon Application. 


WALTER LUDWIG, Director 
For information address: 

MRS. FRIMA FRUMES, Camp Registrar 
PIONEER YOUTH OF AMERICA, Inc. 
219 West 29th Street New York, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-3055 
SEND FOR COPY OF MRS. ROOSEVELT'S 
BROADCAST ON PIONEER YOUTH. 


WILBERFORCE UNIIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS: 
Liberal Arts and Science — High a ‘Teacher 
Training — Elementary T fh 
Health and Physical Education — "Vocational 


Education—Home Economics—Agriculture—Music. 
Senior Reserve Officer Training Unit 


ACCREDITED BY NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLECES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


JEFFERSON CITY. MISSOURI 
* 
The School With A Future 


LIBERAL ARTS 
TEACHER TRAINING 
MECHANIC ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 


FOUNDED 1866 


For Information Write 


_ THE REGISTRAR 
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COME TO 
NOTCH MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


HUNTER, NEW YORK 


In the Catskill 
Mountains. 


Altitude 2200 ft. 


Open for the 
season May 530. 


Horseback 
riding, tennis, 
vathing, restful 

atmosphere, 
wonderful food. 


Steam heated. 


RATES REASON? BLE 
For further information write: Mrs. E. Nathan Whiles 


FERN ROCK Y.W.C.A. CAMP 
FOR CIRLS FROM 7 TO 18 
Opens July 1—Closes September 1 


FERN ROCK LODGE FOR ADULTS 
Opens June 30—Closes September 5 
BEAR MONTAIN, N. Y. — ON LAKE TIORATI 
Camps excellently equipped and located in beautiful 


lake and mountain country less than fifty miles 
from New York City. 


Land and Water Sports—Riding—Music—Dramatics 
Crafts. 


REGISTER 
Write for booklet to. 
MaBELLE WHITE WILLIAMS, Camp Director 


179 West 137th Street, New York City 


WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 
STOP — REST — EAT 
at 
_GRIGGS’ IMPERIAL RESTAURANT 
_ 58-60 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, N. J. 


| An hour’s drive from New York. A half-mile off 

highway No. 25. Offering a chance to enjoy a 
really excellent meat, visit Princeton University, 
and see a ‘beautiful and historic college town. 


Phone: 


Princeton 931 


BU RNETT GRIGGS. Prop. 


=| Swedish int Manipulation ls 

= Reducing Fors : Molding 
Course, personally or by man (100 for facts) ? 
- W. A. JOHNSON (Studio) by Appointment Ss 
a Licensed Massage Operator 

«| 471 Manhattan Avenue, between 119th & 120th Sts. € 
< * * © FACILITATES METABOLISM 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. TIllinghast 5-9565 
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in her spare time, teaches the captives to sing — rituals 

While The Middle Passage has been given movie 
plot—the hero, Stephen Bishop, is separated m his 
betrothed through a mistake which forces him to into 
the slave trade and into an accompanying se: of ex. 


traordinary adventures while the heroine, >» has 
learned that all of the accusations against her \cloved 
were false, waits patiently for him in South FE: \and— 


it has also been given that which is much ¢ im. 
portant to a historical novel than plot. It has | given 
a thorough grounding in the history of the sla — trade 
As in many another historical novel, this po nt re. 


search obtrudes upon the story so as to mar it- <mooth 
progress, but here, in light of the lack of popul. knowl. 
edge of the slave trade, this is both understand le and 
forgivable. This is a remarkable example of at the 
historical novelist can do when he is not too c \cerned 


with the working out of plot and character. 


As a novel, then, The Middle Passage is great 
book; as a delineation of the slave traffic during the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars when both England and 
America had but recently banned the trade, it is an ex- 
It serves to re-create the trade 
the days when 
memoirs of men like Captain Canot were popular. It 
has, indeed, most of the features of such memoirs and, 
as exposition strung upon a thread of narrative, could 
well serve as an introduction to the history of the 


Middle Passage. 


cellent piece of writing. 
in a way that has not been done since 


The story of the trade, woven against the ba:\cround 
of the inter-tribal wars and European commercial 
rivalries, is given in all its phases—aboard ship, on the 
Gold Coast, off the Florida keys, among the barracoons 
of unscrupulous factors, and in the capitals of the in- 
terior which, like Coomassie of the Ashantees, furnished 
huge coffles of prisoners for the trade in return for am- 
munition and supplies with which to carry on the un- 
ceasing tribal wars. That the trade was a vastly com- 
plex affair in which the fortunes of European diplomats 
and native kings were bound as inextricably as were 
those of renegade Portuguese, Spaniards, and English- 
men, is made doubly clear as the novel progresses, as 
the story of Bishop, fugitive from England now turned 
captain of the slaver Black Joke, is lost sight of among a 
welter of Accras, Akwamus, Fantees, and Dahomeans, 
not to mention Yankee captains of slave ships and occa- 
sional lieutenants of the British navy conscientiously try- 
ing to stamp out the trade in human beings. 


There were horrors aplenty on the Middle Passage. 
Stephen Bishop, at first revolted by the callousness of 
the traders as well as by the filth and disease dwelling in 
the holds of the ships, becomes hardened to the trade 
just as Captain Joshua Viall, Bible-quoting master of 
the Black Joke before him, had been. The novel neither 
minimizes nor exaggerates these horrors; it does, how- 
ever, offer a half-hearted defense not greatly different 
from the plea that Negro slavery had its compensations 
since it was the means of bringing Christianity to the 
heathen. In describing the slave merchants’ journey to 
Coomassie, the authors dwell upon the misery of the 
Ashantees’ prisoners of war, kept in pens awaiting re- 
ligious sacrifices in which hundreds of captives would 
be offered up to appease departed spirits. One of the 
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hen says of his trade, “It’s the most we can do 
to lig n the horrors of their way of fightin’.” 

But the faults of the book—it is even supplied with 
ful body servant in the person of Admiral Por- 


slave! 


fait 
si, . huge Negro who offers himself to Bishop as his 
persor al bodyguard—are outweighed by its usefulness. 
Here are the early days of the illegal slave trade with a 
clear discussion of the shifting slave markets, of the 
dangers and horrors of the passage (one of the most ef- 
fective scenes is the sighting of a derelict, her hold and 


decks filled with the corpses of crew and cargo, all dead 
of the flux), of the economic implications of the Span- 
ish and English rivalry, of the connivance of American 
politicians who provided means of evasion for violators 
of the prohibitory laws. 

All of this is set against an intricate tapestry of the 
struggles between the West African kingdoms, an ac- 
count which suggests that more than one novel on the 
tribal wars and the slave trade must be written before 
their possibilities are exhausted. Better books—better 
adventure stories, better historical novels, better melo- 
dramatic romances—will be written on the slave trade ; 
few, however, will reveal more fully the widespread 
effects that the trade had upon both Africans and 
Europeans. Such novels can do much to dispel the 
notion, current in Hollywood, that the slave trade fur- 
nishes an excellent backdrop for an adventure story, for 
they indicate that the trade itself is the story, a story 
yet told only in a very small part indeed. 

ULYSSES LEE 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


A Book for Children 


LITTLE CUMSEE IN DIXIE. By Halso Alison Kyser 
with illustrations by Erick Berry. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1938. $1.50. 


HIS story by a white author centers around the life 
of a littke Negro boy, Cumsee, whose real name, 
Tecumseb, is all but forgotten. Cumsee lives with his 
grandmother, Mom Patience, on “Marse Tom's” plan- 
tation. A good-hearted and enterprising youngster, he 
finds much to interest him and to offer excitement as the 
outwardly tranquil days of rural Alabama pass by. He 
as well as his elders live in a world very highly colored 
by imagination. The dialect and many of the expres- 
sions of the Negro characters are picturesque and enter- 
taining, but in view of the difficulties in language teach- 
ing which most teachers experience, it would seem that 
story books in dialect should be used sparingly. Some 
objection may be pertinently raised against an expres- 
sion like the following, used by Mom Patience in speak- 
ing of a lily pond: “Dem things is fur white folks, not 
niggers like us.” The white characters are possibly 
idealized. The Negroes are nurtured in paternalism, 
which, though it works well for all concerned, presum- 
ably comes to an end when Cumsee and his grand- 
mother are rewarded with a deed to their cabin and its 
plot of land after Cumsee finds and returns to “Marse 
Tom” and Miss Alice a long-lost, valuable will which 
saves their homestead. The story itself will please 


children. 
—ELEANOR HILL OAK. 


Bethune-Cookman College 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“A School of Personality” 


Intellectual, Spiritual and Physical 
Development amidst Cultural and 
Beautiful Surroundings. 
Accredited 
JUNIOR COLLECE — TEACHER TRAINING 
SENIOR HICH SCHOOL 


PLEASANT IN WINTER — COOL IN SUMMER 


For Further Information, write 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 


| THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 

_ Secondary Elementary Nursery-Kindergarten 

| Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 — 

Began Junior College in 1920 

Began Senior College in 1929 | 

Branch Summer Since 1927 

All-year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 

Operates on the Quarter System 

Summer—June 5, 1939 

Further information available through 


H. Councill Trenholm, President 


While in New York City stay 
at a select transient and 
family hotel. 


695 LENOX AVENUE 
Lenox Avenue at 145th Street 
Telephone: AUdubon 3-7920 


E. H. WILSON, Prop. 


® Running hot and cold water 
in each room. 
® All rooms with outside ex- 


posure. 
® Garage accommodations 


near by. 
® Subway and surface cars at 


door. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.8. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 
Offers A.B., A.M., and Mus. 8B. Degrees 


For information address: 
DR. HAROLD F. SMITH, Registrar 


BOUND VOLUMES 
of the 1938 Issues of 
OPPORTUNITY 


JOUENAL OF NEGRO LIFE 
Are Now on Sale. 
Price $2.75 
The supply is limited. Send your order to: 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 


WAY 
9/7" EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


9 of Scientitic Beauty Culture 
SW OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 
R in life dep ds upon you: own efforts, you have the 


ability to make an independent living, so here i pportu- 
nity, take advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 
APEX LCEAULTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 


Atlantic City Atlante 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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MEN WHO DO THINGS 


(Continued from Page 175 


prepared, a furniture-making department © here 
equipment for barber and beauty shops ~ de. 
signed and built, and stock rooms where | oy. 
sands of instruments such as scissors, « nbs. 
brushes, curling irons, and clippers, are  \ail- 
able at a moment’s notice. Downstairs the: js a 
garage for the six trucks in which his prv. \ucts 
are carried to barbers and beauticians in | -nn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Marylanc. and 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Wingate feels that a larger numb. + of 
Negroes should make an effort to go into  jusj- 
ness for themselves, especially in fields \. here 
there is an automatic and constant deman: for 
the commodities handled. “The more thriving 
businesses we have,” he says, “the greater will 
be the inclination of Negroes to patronize their 
own concerns. But Negro business men still have 
many lessons to learn, and one of the most im- 
portant, I think, is that they must always carry 
sufficient stocks of goods. Too many potentially 
successful Negro businesses have gone on the 
rocks because the smallness of their stocks made 
it impossible for them to fill orders promptly. 
Such a condition should never be allowed to 
occur if a business hopes to stand up in modem 
merchandising competition.” 

HE WAS FIRST TO SPEAK UP 
ON SLAVERY 


(Continued from Page 177) 


is the primary sin— “compelling” other human 
beings to “serve them continually and arbitra- 
rily without regard to Equity or Right, not 
heeding whether they give them anything near 
so much as their Labour deserveth.” 

Masters of slaves were taking liberty with 
God’s fundamental laws; and Burling con- 
demned this “un-Christian liberty being in- 
dulged in the Church, for it is in itself none of 
the least of the World’s Corruptions.” This prac- 
tice of slavery by “Elders of the Church” was, 
as Lay inserted parenthetically, the greatest 
wickedness “ever the Devil brought into the 
Church in America.” Burling spoke of his ir- 
resistible impulse, or vocation, ever since he was 
less than twelve years of age, to lift his voice 
against this evil. His quaint words were, “I 
have had drawings in mind to reprove and 
testify against it.” Yet he maintained he had a 
right to create a disturbance so long as he kept 
“to the counsel and direction of the Holy Spirit, 
although it happened to be never so contrary 
to the interest or inclinations of the Readers and 
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He besought the Friends to reflect 


Hear 
“lic » on what Hardship they impose.” Lay 


thoug!! he should rebuke also the “Ministers, 
for th» are the worst Enemies in this case the 
Chur : has to War with, or that Hell itself, or 
Devil «an procure.” (Regarding this statement, 
Lav «:w fit to insert a note to the effect that 
“Thi. is very pinching, canst thou prove thy 
allegations?” And he tried in his own com- 
ments to avoid caustic severity of language, for 
he listed “hellish” among the errata and sub- 
stituted “heathenish,” presumably shifting the 
blame on the typesetter. 

However, Burling did not go beyond the 
bounds of propriety in his accusations, nor did 
he “quench the Spirit in its motions.” He ad- 
mitted of “no medium,” and he called on the 


* for proof positive. He ended 
with the exordium, “O! that I could prevail 
so far with all my dear Brethren, that 
would any more plead for an endeavor to de- 
fend the aforesaid unjust Practice; neither en- 
deavor to shield it from the judgment of Truth. 
We may do well to remember, the Devil is the 
Author of Sin, and Sin is the Transgression of 


“inspired Apostle’ 


none 


the Law.” 

We discover that this ardent reformer who 
“rose in meeting’ was heard with consideration 
and respect, that he struck at the root of the sub- 
ject, and that he started significant discussion 
which persisted within the walls of that Mecting 
House for four years. The community took up 
the cudgels. The platform of debate widened. 
Burling’s words were lost in thunderous clamors 
over other themes and obsessions. But the seed 
of his message was scattered broadly, and event- 
ually sprang forth and bore fruit. There were 
wars and rumors of wars. More than a century 
passed. It must be remembered, therefore, that, 
not in the middle of the nineteenth century, just 
before the advent of the Great Emancipator, 
did the public first hear the cry of the oppressed 
from the wilderness of desolation. William Bur- 
ling had challenged all Christians when he ad- 
dressed that gathering of Friends in the Meet- 
ing House at Flushing in 1716. Why not add 
his name to the list of notables who have con- 
tributed to the progress of the Negro race in 
this nation ? 


A $2. 50 SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN 
FOR $1.88 
GET 


The National Educational Outlook f 
Among Negroes | 
Regular subscription price_$1.00) 
OPPORTUNITY, journal of Negro Life I 
Regular subscription price $1.50) 

Total _ $2.50 


COMBINATION BARGAIN PRICE: $1.88 
Mail your combination subscription to: 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life } 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 


and M. S. Degrees 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and | 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
| FOR NEGROES | 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA | | 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE | 
Offering Soave Leading to | 
ACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

| BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
| BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Fall Term Opens September 19, 1939 
| For Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD» 


FOR THE FUTURE SECURITY OF YOUR 
BOY OR GIRL CONSIDER 


BORDENTOWN 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited Junior and Senior High School, Mod- 

ern Vocational Curriculum, Attractive Extra Cur- 

ricular Program of Sport, Music, Drama and Art. 
Student body of 450. 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
Bordentown, N. J. 


| | 
| 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


* 
$1.50 A YEAR 


* 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Keep Abreast of The Times With } 


| 
| A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
| Published by Tuskegee Institute 
SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- | 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose | 


of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 

ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 

Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 

For Further Information Write: 


$S$ 


j 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use |} 
j 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


WORLD'S FAIR HOSPITALITY | 
AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


ave added to the many services 

of the HARLEM BRANCH YMCA 

fer visitors to New York during 
the WORLO'S FAIR. 


Two Buildings 
Fifteen minutes from 


‘Friend Finder Service’ 


HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


180 West 135th Street 181 West 135th Street 
New York City 


pene, Training School for Tea 
A’STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
 CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 


A_ Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Grades 1-3)........... B.S. Deg 
| 2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8)....... B. Deg: ve 
3—Home Economics: 


(Elementary and High School)....8.S. Deg 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)....8.S. Deg 


TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVAN 4 
Craduation from a standard four-year high seho~! 
| required for admission. 
4 For further information and catalog write to: 
iil LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
i CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANE A 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 
Complete Ccurses Leading to Diploma or Certificate in 


SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents 


ORESSMAKINC and DESICNING SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Carment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 


SCHOOL for “PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of Education) 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 


Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET | NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, Preside=t 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


Johnson C. Smith — 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


Three Units: 
College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary 


Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the Collece of Liberal Arts. 


Highly trained Faculty and First Class Equipment. 
For information write: 


H. L. McCRORY., President 
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